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The Annual Prestigious American Society 
Newspaper Editors Awards for distinguished writing 
and photography, only four newspapers have won two 
more first-places the last three years. 


The Arkansas Democrat-Gazette 
the top that list. 


First Place 
Newspaper Awards 
Arkansas Democrat-Gazette 
Plain Dealer, Cleveland, 
Omaha World 
The Times-Picayune, New Orleans, LA. 
Record-Journal, Meridan, Conn. 
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With God Our Side 


was awful story: ugly feud involving love, money, and dignity, family matter laid out under the media’s 


being alive. Terri Schiavo’s case was also new story, least many. But not the millions tuned evangeli- 

cal Christian news. this expanding alternative universe, Mariah Blake illustrates our cover piece, “Stations 
the Cross,” Schiavo had been headline news for three years. Christian networks have been adding public-affairs pro- 
gramming fierce pace ever since September 11, 2001, creating potent mix God, news, and right-wing politics 


that exerts gravitational pull American culture. Meanwhile, the secular media have their crosses bear, and 
this issue take hard look the first post-Don Hewitt season Minutes, the program (and its aging corre- 
spondents) struggles reach younger audience. Ideas Reviews, Hunter Thompson’s longtime editor de- 
scribes working with the man, who was, the way, quite fan the Book Revelation. 


the day Terri Schiavo died, Catholic monk (right) speaks the press and young protester quietly cries. 


pitiless lights. was wonderful story, too: national debate over law and politics, morality, and the very point 
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business environment where 


This striking new building, part Toyota’s U.S. sales and financial headquarters Southern California, was built using 
materials from scrapped cars. contains over 90% recycled content and powered one the largest privately owned 
solar arrays America. Toyota global leader environmental innovations like hybrid technology, and continue 
grow the U.S., keep searching for new ways ensure that all our operations are environmentally responsible 
possible. Caring for the Earth: think good business. 


©2005 
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“To assess the performance journalism help stimulate continuing improvement 
the profession, and speak out for what right, fair, and decent.” 


From the founding editorial, 1961 
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The New York Times. 
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“Fact-checking Hunter Thompson was one the sketchiest occupations ever created the 
publishing world.” Robert Love, 
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CURVEBALL STRIKEOUT? 


your July/August 2004 issue you casti- 
gated number journalists for sup- 
posedly accepting faulty information 
from the National Congress and 
publishing unquestioningly. the 
same time you singled out Mark Hosen- 
ball and Michael Newsweek, 
Jonathan Landay Knight Ridder, and 
Bob Drogin the Los Angeles Times for 
praise for their work “exposing” the 
INC. Yet these same journalists who 


published information about the INC that 


has now been conclusively proven 
false. All these journalists unquestion- 
ingly accepted and published assertions 
from anonymous sources U.S. intelli- 
gence that the defector known 
was linked the INC and 
that the INC was the main source U.S. 
intelligence Saddam Hussein’s 
weapons mass destruction. The Robb- 
Silberman WMD report states quite clear- 
that both these assertions are un- 
true. page 108 states: 
sources had minimal impact pre-war 
assessments.” the same page the re- 
port finds that “was not influ- 
enced by, controlled by, connected to, 
the INC.” Will you now hold these jour- 
nalists the same standards and ask 
why they accepted information without 
skepticism from their anonymous 
sources who had clear motive shift- 
ing the blame for intelligence failures 
from themselves others? 

Ahmad Chalabi 

Baghdad, Iraq 


Douglas McCollam responds: piece 
was about the influence the 
Information Collection Program the 
press the run-up the war, not the 
intelligence services. Nothing the Robb- 
Silberman report contradicts that influ- 
ence. Indeed, the INC was glad claim 
credit for successfully placing the tall tales 
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LETTERS 


told its roster defectors the 
media when reported Congress 
2002 how was using taxpayer money. 
for the connection between the defec- 
tor and the INC, 
piece noted that the denied any rela- 
tionship, and that such link was un- 
proven. praised and Isikoff for 
uncovering the Information Collection 
Program, and Drogin and Landay for 
pointing out the obvious flaws the INC 
defectors’ lurid stories mobile 
bioweapons labs and secret terrorist train- 
ing camps. stand behind that praise. 


Bob Drogin responds: letter 
notwithstanding, the Los Angeles 
Times never reported that the Iraqi Na- 
tional Congress was the “main source” 
U.S. intelligence illicit 
weapons. did report, and the presi- 
dential commission WMD confirms, 
that the October 2002 National Intelli- 
gence Estimate relied reporting 
from two INC sources who were 
proved liars. 

One INC source “provided fabricated 
reporting” about suspected mobile 
germ weapon facilities, the commission 
said, and his misinformation was 
wrongly used corroborate reports 
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from now-discredited defector code- 
named The ex-secretary 
state, Colin Powell, cited this bogus INC 
source his speech the Security 
Council February 2003. The CIA con- 
cluded that the second fraudulent INC 
source “was being ‘directed’ the 
INC,” according the commission. 

March 2004, colleague Greg 
Miller and were the first report that 
flawed U.S. claims about Iraqi germ 
weapons stemmed chiefly from “Curve- 
ball,” and that the CIA had never inter- 
viewed him. described how in- 
spectors had sought help 
germ weapons. wrote that se- 
nior CIA officials had determined and 
still believe that “Curveball” was re- 
lated INC member. wrote that 
after the war, the CIA “began suspect 
might have been coached 
provide false information.” The story 
quoted INC spokesman denying any 
role the case. subse- 
quently reported denials. 
also reported that the presidential 
commission was “unable uncover 
any evidence that the INC any other 
organization was directing 


Jonathan Landay responds: Chalabi 
correct that April 2004, Knight 
Ridder published story that quoted 
anonymous U.S. officials who said that 
the Iraqi National Congress supplied the 
defector code-named 
also right that the Silberman-Robb 
commission found that the defector 
was not provided the INC. 

fails mention, however, that 
defector provided the INC and later 
determined have been fabricator 
was used corroborate “Curveball’s” 
erroneous claims regarding Iraqi mobile 
biological warfare facilities. Chalabi also 
fails acknowledge that, upon learn- 
ing that the Silberman-Robb commis- 
sion would conclude that the INC had 
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not provided Knight Ridder 
reported that fact March 29, 2005 
two days before the Silberman-Robb 
report was released. 

Further, Chalabi wrong assert 
that its extensive reporting pre- 
war Iraqi intelligence, Knight Ridder 
portrayed his organization “the main 
source U.S. intelligence Saddam.” 
fact, much our reporting was 
about the intense clashes between U.S. 
officials who wanted use informa- 
tion provided the INC and other U.S. 
officials who were deeply suspicious 
INC-supplied information. 

Chalabi also claims that the Silber 
man-Robb commission found that INC- 
related sources had minimal impact 
the Bush administration's prewar 
assessments. This true only with re- 
spect the formal intelligence assess- 
ments the commission was charged 
with examining. His assertion sidesteps 


was training terrorists, that were 
based interviews with defectors and 
other information supplied the iNC 
the media. 

The own June 26, 2002, letter 
cites 108 stories containing information 
fed journalists during five- 
month period beginning October 
2001. Much that information, later 
turned out, was exaggerated fabri- 
cated. longer version let- 
ter with some 
Chalabi and his organization 
insist that they did their best check 
the backgrounds and claims defec- 
tors before passing them Ameri- 
can That may well true. 

But Chalabi wrong suggest that 
the Silberman-Robb report absolves him 
the INC responsibility for the dis- 
semination erroneous fabricated 
information about Iraqi weapons pro- 


These journalists unquestioningly accepted and 


published assertions from 


was linked the 


two equally critical issues: 

The commission did not examine the 
use INC-supplied defectors’ claims 
the Bush administration itself, which 
also received some materials directly 
from the INC's U.S.-funded 
Gathering Program unfiltered for ac- 
curacy the intelligence community. 
June 26, 2002, letter the Senate 
appropriations committee staff, the INC 
itself reported that was providing in- 
formation directly senior official 
the office the vice president and 
another one the office the secre- 
tary defense. 

Nor did the commission examine the 
impact U.S. and international public 
opinion the multitude media sto- 
ries alleging that Saddam Hussein had 
weapons mass destruction, and that 


anonymous sources U.S. 
intelligence that the defector know 


thmad Chalabi 


grams and ties terrorism that some 
officials the Bush administration used 
making their case for preemptive war. 
Knight Ridder stands its reporting 
prewar intelligence, and will contin- 
report the subject. 


TALKING TRASH 


What bullshit. The wishful comment 
ABC News president David Westin about 
“redoubling our commitment finding 
the truth” outlandish (Voices, 
March/April). will face further cuts 
budget satisfy the Disney stockhold- 
ers. does not satisfy the demands 
those greedy bastards, Michael Eisner 
another corporate whore will fire him 
minute. 

There was time when would have 
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found printing such trash beneath 
their journalistic standards. But more. CJR 
part the entire journalistic demise, be- 
cause CJR relies the Gannetts, Knight Rid- 
der, Tribune, Time/CNN, etc. support what 
should magazine criticism. 

wife and had visitor from Berlin, and 
bemoaned the sorry state U.S. network 
news, the visitor had shown. turned 
KABC-TV (as network) and 
showed her the 11:00 news consisting al- 
most exclusively violence, sensationalism, 
weather, and sports. was nauseating dis- 
play catering the stupidest elements 
our society. 

Westin and all the other network CEOs 
should jail for their corrupting our 
nation’s culture, not writing for CJR. 

And CJR should ashamed printing his 
pitiful rationalization the crap brings us. 

Gerry Long 
Newport Beach, California 


David Westin surely has lot influence 
about the content “news” programs. 
was, therefore, perplexing read his 
thoughtful article and try reconcile with 
Peter special UFOs two 
hours. During this fluff, Jennings did not 
seem aware that all the reports UFOs 
come from English-speaking territories. The 
aliens seem speak English their mother 
tongue; maybe that why they have Civi- 
lization that can build spaceships that don’t 
land China. Another question is, why 
the extraterrestrials have predilection for 
landing farms and the desert? Why 
they attracted big city lights Al- 
buquerque, for instance, they insist 
going New Mexico. Why they 
the White House once while? 
One last question for Westin: they get 
paid for this drivel? 
Edmond Murad 
Newton, Massachusetts 


David Westin responds: Your readers are 
certainly entitled criticize, however in- 
temperately, and ABC News. But, the 
late Senator Moynihan said, “Everyone has 
right their own opinion, but one 
has right his own facts.” 

One reader complains about the content 
11:00 p.m. local newscast. ABC News 
produce local newscasts; re- 
for the national, network news 
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programs like Nightline that follow local 
news. That said, proud the local 
news operations our owned stations and 
our affiliates. 

for our UFO special, Peter Jennings 
and ABC News have presented award-win- 
ning documentary programs myriad 
topics, from religion policing. But 
honest, all wondered about 
those lights the sky? 


HIGHER DEFINITION 


editorial the March/April issue, CJR 
lays out prescription for reviving public re- 
gard for American journalism: should 
work that actually benefits people and explain 
ourselves. Those are worthy ingredients 


ATTENTION JOURNALISM TEACHERS 
Columbia Journalism Review produces 
study guide keyed the ideas and articles 
each issue the magazine. The guides can 
help teachers stimulate discussion and assign- 
ments that touch the challenges that 
working journalists face every day. The free 
guides will posted PDF file 
under “Journalism Tools” each 
issue published. have link automatically 
sent you, please send e-mail 
study-guide-subscribe@jrn.columbia.edu 
addition, creating low-cost student 
subscription program. For more information, 
please contact Deputy Publisher Dennis Giza, 
dfg2@columbia.edu. 


strategy rebuild trust with the public. 

But third element also crucial. Journal- 
ists need acknowledge that don’t have 
all the answers inside our newsroom bunkers. 
need the help readers and viewers 
understand, and bridge, the persistent and 
growing disconnect between journalists and 
the people they serve. 

Journalists must listen well lecture. 
Many newspapers will say that they hear from 
their readers many ways, but often these 
are arms-length engagements. The depth 
the crisis confidence dictates face-to-face, 
give-and-take, peer-to-peer conversation. 

One model for conducting such public dia- 
logues has been developed and tested over 
the past four years part the National Credi- 
bility Roundtables Project the Associated 
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Press Managing Editors Association. the 
end this year, about percent the 
daily newspapers will have used the 
model hold press-public dialogues about 
journalistic issues. 

Readers are surprised that journalists con- 
sider the impact their work and have 
guidelines for what they do. 

Journalists the meetings expecting 
brickbats. They come away with thoughtful 
comments about core values 
practical suggestions for showing fairness 
and story ideas. 

Carol Nunnelley 

Director 

National Credibility Roundtables Project 
New York, New York 


INEPT TAILOR INEPT PRESS? 


While it’s always nice win recognition, 
must confess being bit disappointed 
receiving runner-up honors Corey 
January/February column for “Biggest Liber- 
Media Fantasy” the strength in- 
vestigative articles exposing the object 
under President jacket during the 
three presidential debates. Like most the 
mainstream media, Pein chose take 
cheap attempt humor, linking the stories 
UFO fantasies. fact, the work did, 
which included publishing carefully en- 
hanced photos the back pre- 
pared highly respected photo analyst 
and astronomer from Jet Propulsion 
Lab, Dr. Robert Nelson, makes clear that 
there was significant device under the 
jacket, and that whatever was cuing de- 
vice medical device the explanations 
put forward the White House, the Bush 
campaign, and the president himself (“poor- 
tailored suit,” “poorly tailored shirt,” 
“grassy knoll” conspiracy) were quite simply 
lies. This significant story significant 
that The New York Times assigned two sci- 
ence reporters piece it, only 
kill the final product five days before the 
election because senior editors wimped out. 
Instead declaring the serious investigative 
efforts the alternative media fantasy, 
you should handing that award the 
major media that published real liberal fan- 
tasies 2004 about WMDs, Social Security 
bankruptcy, and honest vote Ohio. 
Dave Lindorff 
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THE GIRLS 


Population Trends Op-Ed Land 


media landscape this spring still warm 
with the heat the two wars 
words about women, one sparked male, 
East Coast university president, the other 

female, West Coast university professor, and both cen- 

tered the slow progress women in, respective- 
ly, the fundamental fields science 

and engineering (he), and the in- 

fluential world the op-ed page 


(she). readers will recall, Har- Parker the Orlando Sentinel, who 
vard’s Lawrence Summers, in- mockingly complained about the 
formal remarks private confer- under-representation left-handed 
ence, put forth, one hypothesis Others reflected the so- 
among several recommended for cialization school thought. Here, 
further research, the possibility that for instance, was The Washington 
when comes those Amy Sullivan, advising her 
smarter than women. (His other hy- distastefully, the aggressive arts 
potheses involved lifestyle pressures male behavior; Gail Collins, editori- 
unique women and gender roles page editor The New York 
implanted society.) Fueled the Times (whose roster eight op-ed 
combustible politics and regulars includes only one with fe- 
fanned press ever-parched for male chromosomes), hanging onto 
news, the ensuing firestorm spread the old stereotype that women may 


unabated. Any doubt about the 

nificance Summers’s comment was extinguished 
the sheer volume the coverage and the placement 
the stories. All that was missing was lavishly em- 
broidered letter “S” pinned his sexist chest. 

Such was the atmosphere into which Susan Estrich, 
who teaches the University Southern California, 
hurled her grenade the Los Angeles Times, de- 
manding the increased presence women gener- 
al, and herself particular, the paper’s op-ed page. 
The fire this time, however, got little attention the 
news; reports from Peter, interviews Katie, 
A-section articles the big papers: clearly the 
press was more interested embarrassments cam- 
pus than those its own backyard. sure, the 
current numbers syndicated columnists 
three women out 135 are not quite appalling 
the numbers Summers had confront four re- 
cent tenured faculty appointments out total 
thirty-two but any lights, pretty bad. 


Still, the trumpet had been sounded, and the 
newspeople didn’t hear it, the commentators did. 
Their responses have not been without echoes the 
Harvard debate. The Washington Anne Apple- 
baum, for instance, was quick separate herself from 
the rest the girls, grandly proclaiming herself 
journalist, not female journalist; 
gender differences, innate oth- 
for her. Nor for Kathleen 


not “feel comfortable writing very 
straight opinion stuff.” Collins, whose page treated 
Summers with contempt, was more forgiving jour- 
nalism’s female troubles. Noting the historical preju- 
dice against women with opinions, Collins added, 
think this will last. The person job 
fifteen twenty years don’t think will having 
this conversation.” Such complacency, however, cut 
ice with The Nation’s Katha Pollitt, who com- 
piled persuasive starter list eighteen pre- 
sent-day, serious opinion writers varying political 
stripes who happen women. Indeed, like Samuel 
Johnson famously kicking that rather large stone 
whose material existence was being denied clas- 
sically abstract philosopher, Pollitt refuted the nonex- 
istence-of-candidates theory 
let the academy conduct its rarefied research; 
for journalism, questions nature nurture are be- 
side the point. For us, the issue action: more girls, 


boys. It’s plain and simple that. 
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The Pulitzer 
Prizes 


Public Service 
Los Angeles Times 
FINALISTS: The Orange County 
Pensacola (Florida) News Journal 


Breaking News Reporting 
The Star-Ledger (Newark, New Jersey) 
staff 

FINALISTS: The Charlotte Sun staff, 
(Charlotte Harbor, Florida); 
South Florida Sun-Sentinel staff 


Investigative Reporting 
Nigel Jaquiss, Willamette Week, 
(Portland, Oregon) 

FINALISTS: Diana Henriques, The New 
York Times; Clark Kauffman, The 


Moines Register 


Explanatory Reporting 
Gareth Cook, The Boston Globe 
FINALISTS: William Broad and David 
Sanger, The New York 
the Newsday staff 

(Long Island, New York) 


| 


Beat Reporting 
Amy Dockser Marcus, 
The Wall Street Journal 
FINALISTS: Ronald Brownstein, 
Los Angeles Times; 

Dana Priest, Washington Post 


National Reporting 

Walt Bogdanich, The New York Times 
FINALISTS: Steve Suo and Erin Hoover 
Barnett, Oregonian; 

The Washington Post staff 


International Reporting 

Kim Murphy, Los Angeles Times; 

Dele Olojede, Newsday 

(Long Island, New York) 

FINALIST: Borzou Daragahi, 

The Star-Ledger (Newark, New Jersey) 


Feature Writing 

Julia Keller, Chicago Tribune 
FINALISTS: Robin Gaby Fisher, 

The Star-Ledger (Newark, New Jersey); 


| 


Anne Hull, The Washington Post 


Joe Morgenstern, 


THIS YEAR’S WINNERS THE 
PULITZERS, THE duPONTS,AND THE 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE AWARDS 


Connie Schultz, The Plain Dealer 
FINALISTS: Nicholas Kristof, 

The New York Times; Tommy Tomlinson, 
The Charlotte (North Carolina) Observer 


Criticism 


The Wall Street Journal 


FINALISTS: Frank Rich, New York 
Times; Carlin Romano, 
The Chronicle Higher Education 


Editorial Writing 

Tom Philp, The Sacramento Bee 
FINALISTS: Sebastian Mallaby, 
The Washington Post; 

David Yarnold and Daniel Vasquez, 
San Jose Mercury News 


Editorial Cartooning 

Nick Anderson, The Courier-Journal, 

FINALISTS: Garry Trudeau, 

Universal Press Syndicate; 

Don Wright, The Palm Beach Post 


Breaking News Photography 
The Associated Press staff 

FINALISTS: Arko Datta, Reuters; 

The Palm Beach Post staff 


Feature Photography 
Deanne Fitzmaurice, 

San Francisco Chronicle 

FINALISTS: Jim Gehrz, Star Tribune, 
(Minneapolis); 

Luis Sinco, Los Angeles Times 


Letters and Drama 


Fiction 
Gilead Marilynne Robinson 
(Farrar, Straus and Giroux) 
FINALISTS: War Trash Jin 
(Pantheon Books); 

Unfinished Season 

Ward Just (Houghton Mifflin) 


Drama 


Doubt, parable 
John Patrick Shanley 


FINALISTS: Thom Pain (based 
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nothing) Will Eno; 
The Clean House Sarah Ruhl 


History 

Washington’s Crossing 

David Hackett Fischer 

(Oxford University Press) 

FINALISTS: Arc Justice:A Saga 
Race, Civil Rights, and Murder the 


Jazz Age Kevin Boyle (Henry Holt); 


Conjectures Order: Intellectual Life 
and the American South, 1810-1860, 

(The University North Carolina Press) 


Biography 

Kooning: American Master 
Mark Stevens and Annalyn Swan 
(Alfred Knopf) 


FINALISTS: the World: How 
Shakespeare Became Shakespeare 

Stephen Greenblatt (W.W. Norton); 
Under Wild Sky: John James Audubon 
and the Making The Birds 
America William Souder 

(North Point Press/Farrar, Siraus and 
Giroux) 


Poetry 

Delights Shadows Ted Kooser 
(Copper Canyon Press) 

FINALISTS: Orchard Brigit 
Pegeen Kelly (BOA Editions, Ltd.); 
Search Party: Collected Poems 

the late William Matthews 
(Houghton Mifflin) 


General Non-Fiction 
Ghost Wars: The Secret History the 
CIA, Afghanistan, and Bin Laden, 


the Soviet Invasion 


September 10, 2001 Steve Coll 
(The Penguin Press) 

FINALISTS: Maximum City: Bombay 
Lost and Found Suketu Mehta 
(Alfred Knopf); 

The Devil’s Highway:A True Story 
Luis Alberto Urrea 

(Little, Brown and Company) 


Music 
Second Concerto for Orchestra 
Steven Stucky 


FINALISTS: Dialogues Elliot Carter; 
You Are (Variations) Steve Reich 


2005 Gold Medal for Public Service 
The staff the Los Angeles Times 


five-part investigation Martin Luther King 
Jr./Drew Medical Center Los Angeles, Times 
reporters documented case after case incom- 
petence and neglect. The Pulitzer Board rec- 
ognized the newspaper staff “for its courageous, 
exhaustively researched series exposing deadly 
medical problems and racial injustice major 
public hospital.” The result was public outrage and 
government action that may last bring better 
medical care long-suffering community. 


MEL MELcon Los Angeles Times 


Photo: Members of the Los Angeles Times Pulitzer Prize-winning team for 
Public Service. Left to right: reporter Mitchell Landsberg, photographer 
Robert Gauthier, reporters Tracy Weber, Steve Hymon, Charles Ornstein and 
health editor Julie Marquis. Not pictured: editorial writer Mary Engel. 


The Los Angeles Times has now won Pulitzer 
Prizes the past five years. 
2005 Pulitzer Prize finalists Ron 


2005 Reporting 
Kim Murphy 


Hundreds are taken hostage school Beslan. 
young mother faces impossible choice: save 
one child and leave behind another, possibly 
face death. This just one the many en- 
lightening and evocative stories Moscow Bureau 
Chief Kim Murphy brought our readers. The 
Pulitzer Board cited Murphy for “her eloquent, 
wide ranging coverage Russia’s struggle 
cope with terrorism, improve the economy and 


make democracy work 


JEROME ADAMSTEIN latimes.com 


Photo: Pultizer Prize winner for International Reporting, Moscow Bureau 
Chief Kim Murphy. 


Los Angeles Times 


Find yourself The Times 


Congratulations 
our Pulitzer winners 
| | a {S offet ‘ : 
and National Affairs and Luis Sinco for Feature 


The duPont 
Awards 


Silver Batons 


ABC News and Productions 


for Jesus and Word 
and the Witness 


ABC News and PrimeTime 
Thursday for the Nuclear 
Smuggling Project 


David Appleby and the 
University Memphis for 
Hoxie: The First Stand PBS 


Frontline and WGBH-TV for 
Ghosts Rwanda PBS 


Frontline and WGBH-TV for 
Truth, War and Consequences 
PBS 


HBO/Cinemax Reel Life, 
Victoria Bruce, and Karin 


National Magazine Awards 


General Excellence 


(Over 2,000,000 circ.) 
Glamour 

FINALISTS 

Good Housekeeping 
National Geographic 
Newsweek 

Sports 
(1,000,000 2,000,000 circ.) 
The New Yorker 
FINALISTS 

Fortune 

Men’s 

Real Simple 

Vanity Fair 

(500,000 1,000,000 circ.) 
Wired 

FINALISTS 

Cook’s Illustrated 
Esquire 

Gourmet 

Vibe 

(250,000 500,000 circ.) 
Martha Stewart Weddings 
FINALISTS 

The Atlantic 
Cure 

Details 

New York Magazine 
(100,000 250,000 circ.) 
Dwell 

FINALISTS 

Baseline 

Foreign Policy 

Los Angeles Magazine 
Teacher Magazine 
(Under 100,000 circ.) 
Print 

FINALISTS 

The American Scholar 
The Believer 


ReadyMade 
The Virginia Quarterly Review 


Personal Service 
BabyTalk 

FINALISTS 

Budget Living 

Money 

Self 

US. News World Report 


Leisure Interests 

Sports 

FINALISTS 

Golf Digest 

National Geographic Adventure 
The Magazine 
Runner’s World 


Reporting 

The New Yorker 

FINALISTS 

5280 Magazine 

The Chronicle Higher 
Education nominations) 

National Geographic 
Adventure 


Public Interest 

The New Yorker 
FINALISTS 

5280 Magazine 

Fortune 

Harper’s Magazine 

San Francisco Magazine 


Feature Writing 
Esquire 

FINALISTS 

The Atlantic Monthly 

Texas 
Vanity Fair 


May/June 


Hayes for The Kidnapping 


Ingrid Betancourt 


Louisiana Public Broadcasting 


for Louisiana: Currents 
Change 


MSNBC and National 
Geographic Ultimate 
Explorer for Liberia: 
American Dream? 


NBC News and Dateline for 
Pattern Suspicion 


Profile Writing 

The New Yorker 

FINALISTS 

Rolling Stone 

Sports Illustrated 

Vanity Fair nominations) 


Essays 

National Geographic 
FINALISTS 

The Atlantic 
Esquire 

Ms. Magazine 

The New Yorker 


Columns and 
Commentary 

National Journal 

FINALISTS 

The New Yorker 

Smart Money 

Vanity Fair nominations) 


Reviews and Criticism 


The New Yorker 
FINALISTS 

GQ 

The New Republic 
Vanity Fair 


Magazine Section 
Popular Science 
FINALISTS 

AARP The Magazine 
ESPN The Magazine 
New York Magazine 
World 


Single-Topic Issue 
Newsweek 

FINALISTS 

Discover 

Fortune 

Gourmet 

Print 


2005 


National Public Radio and 
Radio Diaries for Mandela: 
Audio History 


WCNC-TV, Charlotte, for 
Medicaid Dental Centers 
Investigation 


Dallas, for 
State Denial 


Design 

Kids: Fun Stuff 

FINALISTS 

Everyday Food 

Ski 


Photography 

Gourmet 

FINALISTS 

Country Home 

Details 

Kids: Fun Stuff 
Together 

New York Magazine 


Photo Portfolio/ 
Photo Essay 
Time 

FINALISTS 


Aperture 


Condé Nast Traveler 
Departures 

Los Angeles Magazine 
The New Yorker 


Fiction 

The Atlantic 

FINALISTS 

Magazine 

The New Yorker 

The Paris Review 

The Virginia Quarterly 
Review 


General Excellence 
Online 

Style.com 

FINALISTS 

The Atlantic Online 
BusinessWeek Online 
ConsumerReports.org 
Nerve.com 


The New Yor 


New 


WALT BOGDANICH 
The New 
For National Reporting 


ork Times 


Although more than twice many 
people have been killed rail-crossing 

accidents commercial plane crashes, 
these deaths have drawn much less 


attention because they came one or two 


time, often small rural towns. 


into death America’s railroad tracks proved that fatal 


Walt 15-month investigation 


accident after fatal accident, the nation’s powerful, politically 
connected railroads had found ways shirk responsibility. 

Bogdanich showed that some big railroads had 
destroyed lost crucial evidence accident cases. found 
that freight railroads had pushed through legislation that left 
taxpayers responsible for damages stemming from the rail- 
roads’ negligence Amtrak crashes cost tallied 
less that $186 million. And revealed that railroads and, 
unknowingly, taxpayers had financed national public 
relations campaign that blamed motorists for crashes; one 
its main claims was later found false. 

Government agencies, which had done little tame 
the railroads, were not eager help investigation, 
and indeed Bogdanich found close ties between the industry 
and its regulators. But findings were powerful 
that Union Pacific, the nation’s largest railroad, did not wait for 
the first article series published alter 
some its practices. The government, too, was spurred 
act: the inspector general the Transportation Department, 
citing Bogdanich’s articles, opened investigation into rail 
safety, and the federal railroad agency adopted changes the 


way monitored the reporting fatal accidents. 


Salutes 


005 Pulitzer Prize 
and The 


GARETH COOK 
The Boston Globe 


For Explanatory Reporting 


President Bush issued his policy 


pal 


Boston Globe 


embryonic stem cells 2001, 
brought attention corner sci- 


entific research that held great promise 


but was also freighted with political 
baggage and ethical concerns. But 
/ 


early 2004, the highly polarized debate 
over stem cells had only mired the issue misinformation 
and rhetoric. And when South Korean researchers announced 
that they had cloned human embryo the point where the 
stem cells could harvested, science writer Gareth Cook and 
The Boston Globe decided was crucial cut through the 
politics surrounding the issue and report the fast-moving 
science itself. The result was series articles that changed 
readers’ and leaders’ understanding the issue. 

Cook broke the news that Harvard was launching 
huge private effort support stem-cell work that the White 
And 


the first conclusive report showing that overseas 
r 


House had excluded from government funding. 


labs were now creating more stem-cell lines than 


American labs, threatening U.S. leadership the field 


clear consequence House article 
prompted call from the National Institutes Health for 


access Cook’s data, which was more comprehensive than its 
own. Cook also reported the inner lives people affected 


stem-cell science, policy and promises. 


Beneath all this coverage lay Cook’s achievement 


providing clear and impartial coverage complex science 


and extremely charged political and ethical debate. 


The newspaper group The New York Times Company comprises The New York Times, The Boston Globe, The International Herald 


Tribune and other newspapers. All these papers share one defining trait: unwavering dedication excellence. 


congratulate the winners this year’s Pulitzer Prizes, and 


thank all the men and women who embrace this guiding mission every 


day. 


The New York Times 
Company 


the Winners the 
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JESSE SUNENBLICK 


STRAIGHT STORY, CURVED UNIVERSE 
Why Michael Finkel not Jayson Blair 


the most, yet simultaneously least, pro- 

ductive things did journalism school was 

take Lawrence Weschler’s class the art and 
craft narrative journalism, The Fiction Nonfic- 
tion. Most productive, since Weschler pioneer 
the field, developing over the course his twen- 
ty-year career New Yorker writer distinctive, 
novelistic approach. Least productive, since the skills 
the maestro taught New York University, 
assured from the outset, were perfectly useless 
what has taken calling, the years since 
resigned from The New Yorker, the “temporal 
frenzy that has come characterize the increasing- 
peg-driven, niche-slotted, attention-squeezed, 
sound-bite media environment recent years.” 

some ways, the class was antithetical the 
very idea journalism school, where the most lit- 
eral notion objectivity reigns. This was demon- 
strated one day midway through the semester, when, 
the midst the Jayson Blair fallout, Weschler re- 
lated the story another fabricator-journalist, his 
friend Michael Finkel, contract writer for The New 
York Times Magazine. But Weschler’s hands, 
Finkel, who was fired for writing story about 
African boy who didn’t exist, was less cautionary 
tale than window into the slippery nature truth. 

the summer 2001, Finkel, then thirty-two, 


went Ivory Coast for the investigate 
claims child slavery cocoa plantations, from 
which nearly half the world’s chocolate comes. 
Children from neighboring countries, and 
ular Mali, vast desert land that even poorer and 
more debt-ridden than Ivory Coast, were accepting 
offers from roving middlemen, hired plantation 
owners, come work for year 
tions, after which they would receive (if the crop 
didn’t fail) all $150 $180. 

Finkel wasn’t alone. Thanks the peculiar alche- 
that dictates when continuing stories like this 
one become “hot,” journalistic hoard had de- 
scended upon Ivory Coast that year, and 
ular the town Daloa, the heart the cocoa- 
growing region. Many stories were filed about slav- 
ery epidemic, and they pulled the heartstrings 
chocolate eaters the West. But after two weeks 
traversing the well-worn paths that had formed be- 
tween guides and drivers and translators 
view subjects (former plantation workers, aid work- 
ers, and others), Finkel began doubt the under- 
lying premise many these stories: that what 
was happening Ivory Coast was, indeed, slavery. 

local group representing the alleged child slaves 
the Malian Association Daloa arranged in- 
terviews for Finkel with former plantation workers 
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who told stories about beatings doled out bosses 
who deprived them food and sleep. All the stories 
sounded the same, and lacked, Finkel thought, enough 
idiosyncrasies, not mention evidence physical 
abuse. the plantations themselves (Finkel says 
visited twenty-five), not one boy complained him 
violence. Not one boy said wanted home, 
that he’d come against his will. some cases the 
children plantation owners worked alongside the 
supposed slaves, and seemed Finkel that the 
majority cases the living conditions the owner’s 
family was different from the laborers.’ 

After three weeks Africa, Finkel had his story, but 
was not story about slavery. was, rather, story 
about poverty, and what desperate people will for 
chance escape it. was also story about how 
the media, would later write, “can generate mis- 
understandings, and how aid agencies can perpetuate 
these errors.” Back America, pitched this com- 
plicated, albeit less sexy, idea his editor the Times. 

remember that all the class sensed what 
was coming next Weschler’s tale, which was that 
Finkel’s editor was not interested this approach. 
And could have guessed what would happen 
after that, which was that Finkel submitted draft after 
draft his story, loaded with characters, until his 
editor asked could tell the story through the 
eyes single character and still get across all the 
complexities. (His editor, Silverman, says she 
remembers “multiple conversations, but not multiple 
drafts”; his photographer Africa, Chris Anderson, 
has said that compensate for the lack child- 
slavery angle, the Times kept pushing for “more 
personal, more human” take.) 

But nobody could have anticipated what happened 
the end, which was that without such prototypi- 
cal character his notebook, Finkel ate bunch 
amphetamines high-altitude-alertness pills intended 
for coming trip the Himalayas combined 
bunch different characters into one uber character, 
and wrote beautiful piece pure fiction, grounded 
fact, about boy named Youssouf Malé, who came 
the Ivory Coast search better life, search 
pair shoes, Finkel writes, that look “like type 
house.” Finkel’s drafts, admits, always contained 
some fiction, but now was inventing central char- 
acter out whole cloth. The Times Magazine pub- 
lished the piece and then, three months later, apolo- 
gized with full-page editors’ note that guillotined 
Finkel’s career. But Finkel’s article, despite its glaring 
problem, may have provided the most accurate sense 
life the cocoa plantations the Ivory Coast that 
has yet appear print. 

Finkel hasn’t written word journalism since. 


nalist these days. Michael Finkel has written book, 
due out late May, about his African misadventure, 
True Story: Murder, Memoir, Mea Culpa, that net- 
ted him $300,000 advance. 

The book, turns out, weird work meta- 
nonfiction, incomparably poor man’s version Nor- 
man Mailer’s Executioner’s Song, with dubious re- 
demption story thrown into the mix. few weeks after 
Finkel was fired, received phone call from re- 
porter Oregon interested not the Africa incident 
but rather the “murders.” What murders? befud- 
Finkel asked. Why, the Christian Longo murders, 
the reporter said. But who the world, Finkel want- 
know, was Christian Longo? 

Christian Longo man from Oregon who suf- 
focated his wife and three young children De- 
cember 2001, then lit out for Mexico, where lived 
until was nabbed the FBI under the assumed 
identity perhaps you’ve guessed Michael 
Finkel. Later appraised psychologists textbook 
example Narcissistic Personality Disorder, Longo 
appropriated Finkel’s identity, best anyone could 
tell, because enjoyed Finkel’s writing and fanta- 
sized about being journalist. 

the basis this identity theft, Finkel writes, 
had vague sense that the beginnings re- 
demption, both professional and personal, might some- 
how lie with Longo...if were able truthful with 
Longo accused murderer and possible con man; 
person who might easily forgive deceit then 
demonstrate, least myself, that had moved be- 
yond the dishonest behavior that had cost job.” 

Finkel contacts Longo, now prison and awaiting 
his trial, and establishes confessional relationship 
which Longo writes letter form the history his 
messed-up life, and Finkel, return, serves his con- 
fidant. The between these calculating 
men makes the bulk Finkel’s book. “As much 
like deny it, the truth that saw some 
myself Longo,” Finkel writes. “The flawed parts 
character the runaway egotism, the capacity 
deceive were mirrored him.” 

said, it’s strange book. 


back Ivory Coast, the world jour- 
nalism, and the question slavery. Because 
this where the most interesting part this 
story lies, the part that separates Finkel from the likes 
Stephen Glass and Jayson Blair, yet the part that 
Finkel decided not fully address his book. Ulti- 
mately, Finkel’s gimmicky redemption story will prob- 
ably sell better than any thorough self-examination. 
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But redemption that Finkel sought, would 
have been better served revisit and investigate what 
happened Africa and then back New York, es- 
pecially front his computer. And along the way 
try make intellectually honest case 
sisting the very real pressure journalists follow 
established narratives, ignore inconvenient wrinkles 
pursuit powerful tales good and evil. 

all the coverage devoted the cocoa plantation 
story, two pieces stand out. The first British doc- 
umentary produced the humanitarian agency 
Slavery International. Called, simply, Slavery, the film 
certain its obvious premise: that almost every plan- 
tation Ivory Coast uses slave labor, and that people 
who live developed countries and eat chocolate are 
responsible. Finkel’s reporting, some degree, under- 
cuts the claims abuse sprinkled throughout the movie 
(often the sound cracking whip). Daloa, for 
example, Finkel tracked down translator who worked 
the film who admitted that its most powerful line 
which boy accuses chocolate lovers eating 
his flesh rang false. this translator explained 
him, the kids working the plantation don’t under- 
stand the connection between chocolate and cocoa. 


article, despite its glaring problem, 
may have provided the most accurate 
sense life the cocoa plantations. 


The second piece Knight Ridder series calied 
Taste Slavery,” which won Polk Award 
2001, and which echoed the halls Congress 
when Senator Tom Harkin Iowa and Representa- 
tive Eliot Engel New York took the cause and 
demanded that warning labels put chocolate 
bars. One the children featured this series was 
fourteen-year-old boy named Aly Diabate, and half- 
page photo him ran next the series’ first arti- 
cle, titled “Child slavery may taint America’s choco- 
According the article there were only “rare 
days” when Diabate’s overseers older slaves “did- 
flog him with bicycle chain branches from 
cacao tree.” But his book Finkel says that when 
interviewed Diabate person, said that 
was nineteen, not fourteen, and that although ex- 
perienced some physical abuse (he was slapped once 
twice the brother the plantation owner), 
never received daily lashings. 

The Knight Ridder article cites two reports one 
the Geneva-based International Labor Organization, 
which found that trafficking children widespread 
Africa, and the other UNICEF, the United Na- 
tions Children’s Fund, 1998, which found that some 
Ivory Coast farmers used enslaved children. 
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point man west and central Africa, Jean-Claude 
Legrand, said that neither nor any his colleagues 
knows such report (he had several employees 
try find it), but cannot discount the possibility that 
one was written for small audience. also said 
that UNICEF makes concerted effort not use 
word like “slavery” reference the complicated 
cocoa situation. Interestingly, 2002 both UNICEF 
and the ILO took part report that interviewed 
2,100 cocoa plantation workers and found that none 
reported being forced leave their homes against 
their will; that only percent indicated that they were 
not satisfied with the employment situation; and that 
the most frequent reason given for agreeing leave 
with middleman (57 percent the time) was the 
promise better life. 

Reasonable people can disagree about what consti- 
tutes slavery. Some might argue that one sees al- 
ternative indentured labor, the very lack choice 
akin slavery. But something too easy about ap- 
plying the word with haste. Variations the word 
“slave” appear times the Knight Ridder 
series; variations the words “poor” and “poverty” 
appear nine times. Lest there any doubt about who 
are the villains and who are the victims, photo 
clench-faced, red-eyed plantation-owner called “Le Gros” 
Big Man”) appears directly below startlingly frag- 
ile image Aly Diabate. This world rendered 
black and white, where children are running for their 
lives, away from the Big Man, their homeland, 
rehabilitation center Mali that the international 
agency Save the Children has built treat former 
“slaves” for psychological problems. “They are not sure 
themselves. They have confidence. They have 
fear,” Save the Children’s psychologist, Ibrahim Haidara, 
told Knight Ridder, reinforcing the series’ view. Inter- 
estingly, Youssouf Malé, Finkel’s fictional character, 
ends this center the end year the 
cocoa plantations, but Finkel’s hands things are 
little more complicated. Each day Youssouf meets with 
Haidara, who tells him what bad idea was aban- 
don his family, and who shows him, the reader led 
believe, the documentary Malé hears the 
cracking whip. sees the one boy whose scars are 
shown. And feels frightened, confused and ultimately 
(because he’d never seen anyone with scars the 
plantations) lucky. But when asked about his plans for 
the future, even after all that has been through, 
Youssouf Malé says that he’d like try work again 
Ivory Coast, only this time restaurant, because 
his parents would want him to. Also, one can assume, 
for another pair shoes. 


Jesse Sunenblick writer who lives New York. 
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STEVE WEINBERG 
LETTERS FROM JAIL 
Taking time right wrong 


correspondence still arrives the old-fashioned way, 

U.S. Postal Service. The penmanship these 
letters frequently awful, and address some- 
times incorrectly rendered. But John Williams has de- 
livered mail home for twenty-one years, 
the letters reach me. They are from convicted felons, 
their loved ones, their lawyers, all whom have 
written because seems one the few jour- 
nalists who pay attention their claims inno- 
cence, and sometimes even reply. 

Because most them carry return addresses from 
prisons, wife worried that Mr. Williams would 
wonder about uprightness. she explained 
him that investigative reporter examining 
the frequency wrongful convictions the sup- 
posedly first-rate U.S. criminal justice system. Mr. 
Williams assured her that never notices return ad- 
dresses, but she thinks otherwise. 


December 2000 

Dear Mr. Weinberg, 

writing you very desperate attempt 
ask for help very wrongful conviction 
son was sentenced years for domes- 
tic incident. There was really crime commit- 
was hung jury six six. Then went back 
trial July 17, and was unbelievable 
some the stuff the prosecutor did and the judge 
allowed. knew this time was over 
Please, Mr. Weinberg, before you make decision 
tell you can’t help me, please let send 
you some papers look over and see for your- 
self what has happened, how unjustly they took 
son’s life away from spent two 
years trying get help. 


have been receiving unsolicited letters from con- 
victed murderers, rapists, and drug dealers claiming 
their innocence since the beginning career. 
Like too many journalists, used skim the letters, 
then discard them without reply. Such conduct was 
both inhumane and professionally misguided after 
all, wise journalists never assume anything, including 
the guilt inmates who say they’re innocent. But 
again, like too many journalists, somehow “knew” 
that self-servingly protest their innocence 
and ought disbelieved without further inquiry. 


Period. 

1999, thirty years into investigative career, 
ended discard-without-reply policy. This about 
how got from there here, and why it’s vital for 
journalists all 2,341 district attorney’s jurisdictions 
who are discarding those letters make the 
same journey. 


Macro and micro reasons intruded mis- 
guided ways. The macro reason was phenomenon 
even fool could see. Defense lawyers, private in- 
vestigators, and few journalists were demonstrating 
repeatedly that wrongful convictions are more com- 
mon than acknowledged the police, prosecutors, 
and judges. DNA evidence, available some but not 
all cases, showed that conclusion indisputable. 
Even non-DNA cases, reformers succeeded prov- 
ing actual innocence they came increasing- 
sophisticated understanding recurring problems 
like mistaken eyewitness identification and coerced 
false confessions. Hearing about new exonerations day 
after day, month after month, year after year, be- 
came difficult deny new reality. 

The micro reason for revised thinking stemmed 
from first in-depth study reversed wrongful 
conviction. conducted could calculate how 
much time and money would required inves- 
tigate thoroughly whether someone had been wrong- 
fully convicted. had conceived plan, you see, 
clarify the controversy over the number impris- 
oned innocents the fifty states. But wanted 
take baby step first. 

1984, Ellen Reasonover, African American 
single mother with record violence, was ac- 
cused murdering Caucasian gas station attendant 
St. Louis suburb. She was found guilty; one hold- 
out among the twelve jurors prevented death sen- 
tence. When began examining the case 1999, 
Reasonover had just been freed appeal fed- 
eral judge. hoped explain what had gone wrong, 
when, and why. 

One the first things learned was that Rea- 
sonover’s road freedom involved piece jour- 
nalism and letter she wrote asking for help. Three 
years into her prison sentence, Reasonover read 
article Jet about Princeton, New Jersey, minister 
devoted investigating alleged wrongful convictions. 
was James McCloskey Centurion Ministries. Rea- 
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sonover sent him letter, and McCloskey did what 
many journalists wouldn’t have done: read care- 
fully. few years later 


delay caused limited 
resources McCloskey made the Reasonover case 
one his priorities. Without new evidence 
ered Centurion which employed the former 
Seattle Times reporter Paul Henderson assist 
Reasonover would still Missouri prison. 

The Reasonover case fascinated partly because 
didn’t hinge definitive DNA evidence. When 
such evidence absent, discerning the truth about 
innocence can difficult, not impossible. Still, 
red flags began waving read about the Rea- 
sonover case the files Cheryl Pilate, former 
newspaper reporter and the lead appeals lawyer 
hired Centurion Ministries. The police investi- 
gation had turned nothing: murder weapon, 
fingerprints, soiled clothing, blood. The police 
had eyewitnesses, motive, coherent theory 


Like too many journalists, used 
skim the letters, then discard them 
without reply. Such conduct was 
professionally misguided. 


the crime, either. Pilate told the only evidence 
against Reasonover consisted statements jail- 
house snitches, who claimed the defendant had 
blurted out confession minutes after meeting 
them. 

first found Pilate’s version unbelievable. How 
could twelve jurors sworn uphold the standard 
reasonable doubt convict anybody such meager 
evidence? read the trial transcript 
material, realized what had happened. The jailhouse 
snitches lied after receiving promises secret deals 
from the prosecution. Lacking this vital information, 
the jury convicted Reasonover. Weak defense 
lawyers, frightened community (the actual perpe- 
trators were never caught), and racial bias (perhaps 
unconscious) within the all-white jury also played 
role the verdict. 


2000, after had concluded research the 

Reasonover case, proposed national study 

wrongful convictions, with emphasis the 
vital but usually ignored role prosecutors. also 
wanted supply inmates and their advocates with 
some resources for exploring legal remedies. The 
Center for Public Integrity Washington, D.C., 
agreed fund the project. advertised 
newsletters and posted Internet notices about the 
study, asking inmates and their advocates contact 
about wrongful convictions, identifying the role 


played prosecutors. matter weeks John 
Williams was delivering replies mailbox. 

knew would hear from lot prisoners. was 
correct, thousands times correct. For two years, 
while the early and intermediate stages the Cen- 
ter for Public Integrity project, responded every 
plea for help, even only cursorily. Then, exhaust- 
and facing publication deadlines, began reply 
more selectively. Another two years out, stopped 
replying most the pleas, part because found 
difficult persuade magazine newspaper edi- 
tors pay investigate specific cases. 

Every day, feel guilty about that. 

The December 2000, letter received from the 
distraught mother prisoner never led re- 
opening the case. could not find the time in- 
vestigate thoroughly, helped her open con- 
versation with investigative journalist daily 
newspaper the city where the conviction oc- 
curred. That journalist gave before writing any- 
thing. Then helped the mother find lawyer with 
experience winning freedom for the imprisoned in- 
nocent. That easy task such lawyers are rare 
and all whom have met are overwhelmed with re- 
quests. The lawyer accepted money from the moth- 
but failed deliver meaningful assistance. 

Letters from prisoners journalists sometimes re- 
sult not only freedom for the imprisoned inno- 
cent but also the arrest the actual perpetrator. 
The most dramatic case known started 
September 16, 1981, when letter from the con- 
victed murderer Dennis Williams arrived Chicago 
Lawyer. The return address read “Condemned Unit, 
Box 711, Menard, Managing editor Margaret 
Roberts opened the letter, read carefully, then 
showed Rob Warden, the founder. 
What happened after that told book War- 
den and the Northwestern University journalism pro- 
fessor David Protess. The book’s self-explanatory title 
Promise Justice: The Eighteen-Year Fight 
Save Four Innocent Men. 

Some reporters and editors may think they 
look into wrongful convictions because they lack 
the time and resources Protess Warden. 
disagree. Journalists every newsroom can carve 
out some time examine individual cases. You can 
squeeze few extra minutes document re- 
search and interviews while the courthouse 
other assignments, use journalism students and 
law students interns help with research. Your 
time may precious, but then the promise 
justice. 


Steve Weinberg contributing editor 
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DART 
Memphis, Tennessee, for 
less-than-divine journalism 
Two weeks after the revela- 
tion the city’s bachelor 
mayor, Willie Herenton, that 
was the father four- 
month-old boy, the child’s 
mother, Claudine Marsh, 
granted exclusive inter- 
view the station’s Andy 
Wise. The reason the journal- 
ist had been blessed, 
explained viewers, was 
both believe Jesus 
Christ.” story pro- 
ceeded told told, 
Wise reported, because “God 
told her to” reveal Wise 
seemed sending sign 
the mayor the right 
thing: family,” intoned, 
“should mother, father, 
and son.” For his final lesson 
Wise invoked the biblical ad- 
vice sinners against cast- 
ing the first stone. That ad- 
monition, however, did not 
impress the city’s Commer- 
cial Appeal, which confessed 
being “flummoxed” 
“the newly pious 
(oops, take.” 
which CJR can only say, Amen. 


LAUREL the 
las Morning News, for mus- 
cular journalism. Last fall, 
when the weekly Colleyville 
Courier suburban Fort 
Worth published story 
the use performance-en- 
hancing steroids local high 
school athletes story 
passed the Courier 
alarmed mother gone 
school officials with the 
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discovery that her son was 
taking the dangerous drugs, 
only breezily brushed 
off the News picked 
the ball and ran with it. Four 
months later, after more 
than hundred interviews, 
filings under the Texas Public 
Information Act, and probing 
cuestions posed the dis- 
trict board, the News was 
ready kick off. From its 
daily reports, well 


print reporter and broadcast 
correspondent journalism- 
review publisher and under- 
cover pipeline worker (and in- 
government 
brought out Alaska Ago- 
nistes, anecdotal political 
history of, the subtitle 
puts it, “How Big Oil Bought 
Alaska.” Tracking the ways 
the industry has managed 
virtually rig just about every- 


HOT BOOK ABOUT 
ALASKA GOT LEFT OUT 
THE COLD. 


three-part series that ex- 
plored the problem depth, 
the public learned that nine 
student most 
them the football team, 
had confessed using 
steroids, that the coach had 
loudly denounced the whis- 
and “crazy,” and that han- 
dling the matter, the school 
had fumbled badly. early 
March, the paper was report- 
ing that the coach had pub- 
licly apologized, that hun- 
dreds had attended com- 
munity-awareness program, 
and that the hunt was for 
the supplier. short, the 
long-running 
football madness, 
looked favored win. 


the Anchor- 
age Daily News, for leaving 
hot book out the cold. 
Last year, Joe LaRocca, 
longtime journalist Alaska 
whose ranges from 


thing the state its ad- 
vantage, the controversial 
book has drawn thoughtful 
reviews from, among others, 
the journal Alaska History and 
two the state’s largest 
dailies, the Fairbanks Daily 
News-Miner and the Juneau 
Empire, well respectful 
attention from the Universi- 
Alaska, where LaRocca 
was invited give series 
public lectures December, 
and from Slippery Rock Uni- 
versity, where lectured 
this April. Curiously, however, 
Alaska Agonistes seems 
have been frozen out the 
largest paper, the An- 
chorage Daily News, going 
unreviewed even 
paper’s weekly Sunday fea- 
ture called “Reading the 
North: New Books Interest 
Alaskans.” Thus that 
Daily News readers know 
nothing 
book. nothing 
about its sharply critical view 
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AND LAURELS 


the “mostly mediocre 
media” including, specifi- 
cally, the Daily News for 
their pumping coverage 
the powerful oil 
and the elected officials who 
love them. 


LAUREL the ore- 
gonian, for stimulating treat- 
ment sad, familiar story. 
Puzzled rapid rise 
methamphetamine addiction 
Oregon and other western 
staff writer Steve Suo 
embarked what turned out 
complicated quest. The 
resulting five-part series 
which was two years the 
making, took him cities 
the U.S., Canada, 
and involved, among other 
things, exhaustive compar- 
ative analysis numerous di- 
verse databases connected 
enough dots justify the se- 
ries’ title: “Unnecessary Epi- 
What Suo discovered 
was that government efforts 
the 1990s control the 
supply the key ingredients 
needed for 
namely, ephe- 
drine and pseudoephedrine, 
key ingredients over-the- 
counter cough and cold reme- 
dies had, fact, been work- 
ing. Addiction meth, and 
the multiple social costs relat- 
that addiction, had 
demonstrably declined. Suo 
also discovered that, thanks 
pressure from the pharma- 
ceutical industry and interven- 
tion from lawmakers (such 
Utah’s Senator Orrin Hatch) 
supporting legal loopholes, 
that success was short-lived. 
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STATE 


RT 


MUST-SEE TV: FOUR FROM FRONTLINE 


etween January and March, Front- 
line aired four documentaries that 

reminder the sad fact that Frontline, 
now its twenty-second year public tele- have been captured killed,” 
vision, unique the world journalism. 


Company Soldiers” follows Dog Com- 
pany, the 8th Cavalry 
during the month November 2004, 

the pre-election insurgency swells south 
Baghdad. The fly-on-the-wall feel the film 
conveys, with intimacy unmatched 
the best print story, the terrifying situation 


these soldiers confront each day. 


feel the chaos inside Humvee one 
night when patrol attacked. Even with and how Saudi leaders have set the stag 
for today’s homegrown terrorism 
series compromises designed simultane- 
ously keep the fundamentalists bay and the 
U.S. awash oil. 1979, for example, after the 
and several hundred 


green glow night-vision goggles, seem 
impossible tell where the assailants are 
The soldiers open fire, and over sud- 
denly began. There yelling, then, “We 
got civilian casualties.” man, face-down 
pool blood the back taxi, still 
breathing but mortally wounded. The sol- 
diers are upset, but the officer charge has 
the presence mind urge them “be 
very respectful because Ramadan, and 
got really muddy boots on,” 
about searching for their attackers. 
“Al-Qaeda’s New Front,” which examines 
the growth radical Islam Europe, de- 


they set 


enemy: amorphous, mutating, viral; new 
cells constantly forming, often wit 
rect connections other, known cells 
Many these emerging militants, 
pted the methods the Tak- 
fir, violent extremists who eat pork, shave 
their beards whatever takes blend with 
“House Saud” fascinating history les- 
plicated sixty-year-old oil-for- 
between Saudi Arabia 


learn, have ado 


son the 
protection 


shah was topple 


gate royals 


molishes the myth that the so-called 


Frontline reveals far more complicated 


militants took over Mecca, the 
set about shoring their 
the courage 
the soldiers met. But also saw what 
blunt instrument 
ties that the U.S.isnow 


credibility. They declared Wahhabism the one 
true form Islam, and erected mosques fro 

America Indonesia, often with money raised 
the same Saudi chari 


di- 


trah, how 


ostracize 


consider 


trying unravel. They essentially built the 


frastructure that today undergirds Islamic ter- 
rorism around the world. 


Camp 
nally sought help. Sarra’s story contrasted 
others, such that Jeff Lucey, Ma- 
rine reservist, who refused seek help de- 


andthe after 
hanged himself with garden hose 


America has 
narrator says, end Company Sol- 


found difficult not admire 


“The Heart” illustrates the 
terror” can won military means tragedy how, despite the Pentagon’s em- 
President Bush crows kinder, policy toward 
how two-thirds Qaeda’s known psychic casualties, soldiers who ask for 
psychological help still face very real stig- 
the field and the base. opens 
with Rob Sarra, former Marine sergeant, 
ribing how shot 

mistook for suicide 


narmed woman 
bomber Ash Sha- 
haunted him, and how was 
when fi- 


spite the urgings his parents. Roughly 


returning from Lucey 


This not Fahrenheit 9/11. intellectual- 
honest repo 
some the unsettling tru 


rting that forces the viewer 
iths that 
avoided since 9/11. When the 


almanac 
and commitment almost all 


cupying army can 


— Brent Cunningham 


To watch online, go to 


www.pbs.org/wgbh/pages/frontline/view/ 


Still, the story does not and 
need not end there. Suo 
reports, version cold 
medicine from which pseu- 
doephedrine cannot ex- 
tracted make meth has al- 
ready been patented (albeit 
unmarketed because the 
drug company’s doubts about 
its profitability). Other news 
outlets, including Minutes, 
the Today show, and The New 
York Times Magazine, have 
helped bring the issue na- 
tional attention. And many 
states, well the federal 
government, are considering 
ways regulating sales the 


drug. there any chance 
reclaiming the 
earlier success controlling 
this “unnecessary epidemic,” 
Suo’s series would good 
place start. 


DART 
Minneapolis, for heisting coun- 
terfeit goods. Coveting 
item Skyway News which 
the community weekly report- 
that ABC-TV was planning 
remake the popular 1970s 
sitcom Three’s Company 


this one, though, set not 
Santa Monica but the ABC 
Own hometown 
KSTP could not resist. The plot, 
Skyway had revealed, would 
revolve around empty-nesters 
and forced 
soaring real estate prices 
share expensive high-rise 
condo the city’s regentrified 
Downtown. Without further 
ado, such confirming 
phone call even the saving 
grace credit Skyway 
News, the station reported the 


Darts and Laurels written Gloria Cooper, deputy 
executive editor. Nominations: gc15@columbia.edu; 212-854-1887. 
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story its morning news 
where the Star 
Tribune found it, picked 
and put the paper with 
conscientious credit KSTP 
but again, without the bother 
checking out. either the 
station the daily had done 
so, they would have learned 
that the story had originated 
Skyway annual April 
Day parody issue, 
which the weekly was having 
fun with the demo- 
graphics downtown. (They also 
would have avoided those red- 
faced corrections.) 


site. Which is 


| 
| 
| 
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CURRENTS 


THE RUSSIANS, THE REPO 


nothing new for journalists serve 

court expert witnesses cases. But 
the $400,000 paid Joel Kaplan, Syracuse Uni- 
versity associate professor, for his work be- 
half alleged Russian gangsters has arched 
some eyebrows. 

The plaintiffs are Alfa Bank, one Russia’s 
biggest, and two its powerful leaders, Mikhail 
Fridman and Pyotr Aven. They have sued the Cen- 
ter for Public Integrity the respected investiga- 
tive journalism nonprofit founded Chuck Lewis 
and two its reporters, Knut Royce and 
Nathaniel Heller. sizable damages are awarded, 
could deal serious blow the finances. 

August 2000 the center published investigation its Web 
site, publicintegrity.org, titled “Cheney Led Halliburton Feast 
Federal it, Royce and Heller reported that Alfa Bank had 
been involved with organized crime, referring several documents 
and unnamed sources. The authors quoted Russian government 
report saying that Fridman and Aven “allegedly participated the 
transit drugs from Southeast Asia through Russia and into Eu- 
rope.” That September, the barikers filed defamation suit Wash- 
ington, D.C., the center’s home turf. Five years later, the case drags 
on, and the article remains online. 

Kaplan began work the case 2001, and became expert wit- 
ness the fail 2002. assistant dean Syracuse’s communications 
school, was Pulitzer Prize finalist 1986 and former treasurer 
Investigative Reporters Editors. also finalist for deanship 
Arizona State University’s journalism school. Kaplan declined comment 


AND HIRED GUN 


the case until its conclusion, but says ap- 
propriate for journalists help plaintiffs 
news organizations commit egregious errors. 

Ethics umpires say that for journalist 
testify the plaintiffs’ side libel suit un- 
usual, but not unheard of. The money this 
case, though, something else. Lucy Dalglish, 
head the Reporters Committee for Freedom 
the Press, says given the money involved, 
“This must one hell expert report.” 
brief, the lawyers argue, “Kaplan not 
fit serve objective guide for this Court 
because, having been paid approximately 
$400,000 for his opinions this case, has 
become every bit much advocate for plaintiffs’ cause any 
attorneys.” (The $400,000 figure dates from last year.) 

Kaplan says charges the same hourly rate the law firm that 
employs him. his 117-page expert report, Kaplan explained how 
initially doubted that the plaintiffs had case but was swayed 
“became more and more dismayed with what learned about 
both the reporting and editing” the center’s article. contended 


that “was filled with untruths and inaccuracies” caused 


tic shortcuts, including failure contact the two bankers directly 
and verify the allegations against them from Russian intelligence. 
court documents the lawyers disputed many Kaplan’s 
conclusions, and said the article was reliably sourced. 
For now, the players remain tight-lipped they await the ruling 
motion for summary judgment filed June 2004. 
Edward Colby 


TEN MINUTES, THOUSAND LETTERS 


letters the editor are like 
home-cooked meal, then Capi- 
tol Advantage, the 
largest e-mail lobbying firm, 
the grassroots 
public opinion: massive, mecha- 


you mean “F---ing 
Murderers” when 
you say “insurgents” and 
“fighters” your STUPIDITY? 


umn, the American-Arab Anti- 
discrimination Committee (ADC) 
sprang into action, loading 
Coulter’s phone number and 
the e-mail address Universal 
Press Syndicate, which distrib- 


Overwhelmed editorial writ- 
ers have come call such 
mass messages “astroturf” (for 
fake grassroots). The MSNBC 
host Keith Olbermann received 
some 2,000 e-mails from James 


I've grown sick and 

tired you “politically 
incorrect” reporters. 
Why don't you have the 
gumption call spade 
spade? 


OK, idiot. 
that? 


Exchange between 
questioner signed 
“Hoptacong, New Jersey” 
and Rod 
Baghdad 
bureau chief, in an 
online chat last February 


nized, and little synthetic. 

The company guides e-mail 
missiles for over 1,300 clients, 
from the ACLU the NRA. 
seeing the whole concept 
online advocacy campaigns 
change,” says CEO Barkley Kern. 
“People still contact politicians, 
but now they see the value 
contacting the media.” 

Here’s recent example 
its power: When Ann Coulter 
called the senior White House 
correspondent Helen Thomas 
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utes column, into 
digital form. Ten minutes later, 
Capitol Advantage had delivered 
the e-mail 15,000 ADC sub- 
scribers. less than two weeks, 
the release had generated 600 
protest e-mails, two articles 
the Detroit Free Press, and sup- 
port from twenty members 
Congress. 

Not bad for quick cut-and- 
paste job. Capitol Advantage says 
seeded over million “con- 
stituent messages” last year 
alone. But the tactic can backfire. 


group Focus the 
Family, protesting his coverage 
the disputed sexual orienta- 
tion SpongeBob Square- 
Pants, the cartoon character. 
Each had similar mispellings, in- 
cluding for Christ- 
ian. Olbermann wrote that 
had “the cumulative effect 
group clowns toilet-paper- 
ing office.” 

Jason Boog 
For help spotting turf, visit 
simurda.asp 


| 


Zahra Abdel Karim. The 
Janjaweed murdered her 
husband and sons, and gang- 
raped her and her sisters. 


Many genocide stories focus 
exclusively victims. The 
Oscar-nominated movie Hotel 
Rwanda told the story 
heroic hotel manager who sheltered refugees. 
How come hear this stuff while it’s 
happening? 

Rwanda maybe half-dozen people played 


combination cutbacks and Iraq 
meant that that didn’t happen. 
wish, sense, that the tsunami 
had hit Darfur, because then this 
incredible response from Americans and Europeans 
would have ended saving lot lives there. 


What you think has been great about the 


utes spent watching television 
according report the 
Kaiser Family Foundation. 


137: Minutes spent hang 
with parents 


ing out 


Minutes spent read 
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WHERE STORIES CAN SAVE LIVES 
| 
Kristof has lately brought the heft his New York Times column bear the mas- 
| 
the Darfur region Sudan. For two years now, government-backed gangs Arab Mus- 33: Percent hich 
Percent which the num- 
lims have slaughtered black Muslims without mercy opposition. number roughly equal the ber new public affairs officers 
population Tampa has been killed. CJR Thomas Lang spoke Kristof March. exceeded the growth rate 
e overall federal work force 
You wrote, “if American voters about Darfur page the overall federal work force 
between 2000 and 200 
Jackson trial, then our political many our resources, attending madrassas, Islamic 
would respond.” you television news, were schools, according World 
that same construction going Iraq that genocide Bank Widespread news 
attendance. 
Yes, do. The media always the cracks. 
vegetables and dessert. Clear- Television has had almost foreign aid for every story 
can't all vegetables, but The New York Times publishes 
the media was slow respond- dozen years ago there would about given natural disaster, 
ing Darfur. actually could have been camera crew for the cording study University 
have gotten more reader re- networks Cairo sitting around Missouri researchers. exam- 
| a a N ver 52 Yea 
themselves were moving. HOW MANY MORE? Meet 
forced down our throats. The 231: Average number min- 


NEW YC 


1E 


NICHOLAS D. KRISTOF/TH 


heroic role, and half million more were 
slaughtered. Darfur, it’s been isolated vil- 
lages; the Janjaweed and Sudanese military 
show up, and anybody tries stand 
them, ends dead. 


Only will the major papers put 


LANGUAGE CORNER 
THE SIN WAGES 


one pop performer and then another, Curtis 
Gropp reported e-mail Language Corner, 
insisted singing “But the battle wages for toy 
soldiers.” Irritating though was, Gropp, copywriter 
for Creative Services Huntington Beach, Califor- 
nia, just assumed was slipup. 

Then something made him check. Sure enough, 
there the Web encountered “Custody battle 
wages and “Spam wars: The battle wages on” 
and many other such fanciful uses “wage.” 

twanscwibed speech impediment? 

Gropp noted, “wage” means engage in, 
conduct, carry out. It’s transitive verb, rneaning 
must have object, meaning have 


coverage? 

The correspondents and photographers who got 
in, took risks, and suffered the Darfur diet (where 
you lose fifteen pounds week) helped galvaniz 
been for their work then had 
awful lot more people dying. 


“wage” something battle, campaign, war. 
“Wage,” itself, just work, with with- 
out “on.” 

“Rage,” itself, does. It’s intransitive verb, 
not allowed have object. Whatever whoever 
raging just does what “rage” means proceed 
spread violently, blow off steam without doing 
anything else. one can rage war cam- 
paign battle storm. Those things (among 
others) just “rage.” sometimes “rage on.” 

Evan Jenkins (ejenk35@aol.com) 
lot more about writing Language Corner 


Web site, www.cjrorg, under “Journalism 
Tools.” 
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Percent profit increase, 
average, for publicly 
newspaper companies last year. 


Percent decrease, average, 
both newsroom employment 
and daily circulation 


Length, column inches, 
free space that newspapers 
would obliged provide for 
each obituary, stipulated 
bill under consideration the 
New Mexico legislature 


Percentage links found 
conservative and liberal blogs 
that point blogs the oppos 
ing ideology, according re- 
search Hewlett Packard Labs 
and the Intelliseek company. 
179: Number people 
March who posted pho- 
tographs Hannidate, service 
the pundit Sean Hanni 

Neb site that promises “Hann 
style romance.” 


Sources: Newsday, Cox, PEJ, Al- 
buquerque 
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COLUMBIA JOURNALISM REVIEW 


Q&A 


PUBLIC 
PRIVATE STORY 


Bruised egos, lynch mobs, and tricky self-interest; 
Daniel Okrent’s run The New York Times 


Okrent, shown here his December 2004, for the first time its 152-year history, and 
Manhattan home, will soon turn 


over the job public editor The 


the wake the Jayson Blair scandal, The New York Times hired 


New York Times ombudsman public editor, chose call the position. 
Barney Calame, former The Times chose Daniel Okrent, fifty-seven, who published his first 
Wall Street Journal editor. column December 2003. Neil Hickey, contributing editor 


interviewed Okrent ten weeks before the end his eighteen- 
month assignment and asked him reflect the job. 
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What was your first reaction when the Times contacted you? 

was really reluctant accept the job. part wanted to, for all 
the obvious reasons. had just published book and was beginning 
work the next one. Since our daughter graduated from high school 
been spending five months year house built Cape 
Cod. really nice life. who needs this? was little bit intimidating. 
talked about and eventually began negotiations, got more and 
more nervous. wife talked into it. Two three days after ac- 
cepted the job were Washington and went movie with 
friend. don’t remember anything about the movie. was just thinking: 
“What did this for?” 


The sum total your own newspaper background being 
stringer for the Times while student the University 
Michigan, and copy boy the Deiroit Free Press. That’s 
mighty slim experience. 

Yeah, would consider none, for all practical purposes. never 
claimed that know the inside workings newspapers, although 
know great deal more about today than when began the job. The 
question, suppose, whether that requirement for the job. don’t 
think so. I’m sympathetic people the Times who feel don’t un- 
derstand lot things. But believe that lack newspaper ex- 
perience means that take nothing for granted, that don’t say, “Well, 
that’s the way it’s done.” 


Has there been presiding premise under which operated 
handling your criticism, and sometimes praise, the Times? 
The primary one and this was something did discuss and was 
very clear about with Bill Keller [the executive editor] and his 
colleagues, before formally agreed was that was going deal 
with the larger themes and issues. Most ombudsmen and public edi- 
tors the U.S. really are dealing with very specific articles, which 
was less interest me. wanted address what considered are 
the larger journalistic issues. 


card-carrying Democrat. Has that been problem 
the job? 

Some conservatives, varying times, have said: “Well, you know, how 
can trust him?” When I’ve agreed with them, they trust entirely. 
It’s when disagree with them that they note that I’m Democrat. It’s 
the price doing the job. 


You told The Wall Street Journal that the early months the 
job were “very, very difficult.” Why were they? 

one knew the rules. one knew the consequences. had shoes 
fill, large small. were all groping our way into very sensitive and 
different territory. was difficult for people the paper. senior eco- 
nomics reporter asked early on, January 2004: “What you 
want your contribution when left after eighteen months?” 
said thought was asking the wrong person. should ask the peo- 
ple who created the job. Finally, said, “Well, don’t know. Let think 
about it.” And then the answer struck the way home the sub- 
way. wrote him saying that after eighteen months angry reporters, 
irritated editors, bruised egos, and stumbling examinations major and 
minor issues, the next guy will know how the job. 


You’ve encountered overt hostility and resentment the 
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one knew 
the rules. 
one knew the 


consequences. 
had shoes 
fill, large 

small. 


paper. you walk the halls 
there, can you feel it? 

There have been times when [as- 
pects doing the job] really hurt. 
will not remember those times 
fondly. 

Generally speaking, though, 
think there are three categories 
people the Times terms how 
they regard and the way 
done the job. There are those who 
approve, and I’ve heard from quite 
few them. believe would 
fair say that have many support- 
ers there. Then there are those peo- 
ple who really don’t approve and let 
know about it. The third catego- 
people who tell they ap- 
prove, but behind back say they 
don’t. And that’s fine with me. 
makes for easier passage through 
the cafeteria. 


Because what? Personal criti- 
cism? Dismay over your very 
presence? 

Just sheer tension. Yeah, some per- 
sonal criticism. can take now, 
but the early 


Bill Keller, after disagreeing 
with you about one your cri- 
tiques, said you: “Man, you 
need vacation.” Why did 
say that? 

were going back and forth 
each other particular story. The 
tone the e-mails got little heated 
between and one his senior 


4 


people, and also between Keller and 
me. was right. did need vaca- 
tion, and took one. But still think 
that everything did reporting 
that story was appropriate. 


That leads the matter dis- 
agreeable confrontation you had 
with the business news depart- 
ment. You responded reader 
complaint about business story 
without first consulting the re- 
porter editor, reportedly say- 
ing the letter that the paper’s 
handling the article “did not 
represent the Times its best.” 
You described members the 
business section during subse- 
quent meeting “lynch mob.” 
hadn’t been here month yet, and 
the business editor the time, 
Glenn Kramon, was upset 
mail the reader, and discussed 
with several his colleagues and 
went from there. Pretty soon 
everybody the business depart- 
ment had heard about it. reporter, 
David Cay Johnston, became the 
leader group that wanted 
call account for not checking 
with the editors first find out 
their version the story. subse- 
quent meeting had with the busi- 
ness staff was extremely unpleasant. 
began with Johnston pounding 
the table and demanding retrac- 
tion, apology, and the accep- 
tance forty lashes for terrible 
misdeed. After about half-hour 
this, there were two people the 
room who felt obliged say, 
think doing good job and 
I'm glad here.” was very 
grateful both them. 


Who was right and who was 
wrong that instance? 

don’t think there was right 
wrong. Sure, it’s probably better 
check with the editor first, and 
that’s what I’ve been doing ever 
since. But what said the e-mail 
about the original article not being 
the Times its best, that was hard- 
criticism that was going de- 
stroy anybody’s career. 
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You astonished lot people with column headlined: “Is 
The New York Times Liberal Newspaper?” Your first sen- 
tence was, “Of course is.” You mentioned gun control, gay 
rights, abortion, and environmental regulation, and said that 
you think “the Times plays down the middle” any 
those issues, “you’ve been reading the paper with your eyes 
closed.” That was inflammatory many people the paper. 
Yeah. They didn’t want hear that, obviously. But also got quite 
bit positive reaction inside the Times. There were people who 
were, fact, concerned about the paper’s coverage those issues. 
course, there were many others who were dismayed. The negative 
part that the column has subsequently been picked many 
the Times’s enemies the right, which suppose inevitable. But 
that’s one the consequences the job. 


You raised another fuss when you called the Times coverage 
the Tony Awards “panting orgy,” and said that such excessive 
tub-thumping would continue unless the editors “overcome sev- 
eral decades their own inertia.” What was behind that? 

That’s the only column I’ve written that will confess came not from 
any reader complaint. The only reader who complained was me. 
somebody who goes the theater lot, was always something that 
irritated about the theater coverage. gave myself 
free pass write about issue that concerned me. got e-mail 
from Keller saying fundamentally, Ouch, deserve that, and 
going see changes. That was pleasing. The Tony season about 
start speak. Let’s see what happens this year. 


The Tony dust-up was one example your effecting actual 
change the way the paper does things. Can you think 
others? 

Oh, yeah, there have been few tangible ones. They changed the label- 
ing the corrections page that there are now two categories cor- 
rections, one for routine mistakes and one for more serious errors. That 
was something recommended, and happened immediately. You see 
far fewer instances the pointless anonymous quote, and many more 
instances the motivation the anonymous quoter being included. 
don’t take full credit for that, but nagged about lot. 


During speech the Shorenstein Center Harvard, you 
said, “There are many decades bad habits break the 
Times.” What did you mean that? 

That’s good question. wouldn’t say the problem specific the 
Times. think that newspapering, and journalism generally, there 
are lot things take for granted part the code that don’t 
think through, things that maybe been doing the right way. 
hope I’ve addressed many them the course column. 


possible example lack follow-up. Does the Times 
sufficient follow-up stories important issues has covered? 
Absolutely not. don’t think there has been, will enough fol- 
low-up. This endemic newspapers, and probably all journal- 
ism. You move the next story. 


one column, you derided the quoting many “analysts” 
the paper. there too heavy dependence outside “experts”? 
think there is. That was controversial column. lot reporters dis- 
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agreed with me. Others said they wished their editors would allow 
them rely their own expertise. issue there that the average 
reader can’t know the choice experts has been fairly done. 
there’s little bit dodge the part reporters when they that. 


What are the hardest aspects the job? 

The hardest one sorting out self-interests. person who’s been writ- 
ten about and complains, was treated unfairly, and here’s why” obvi- 
ously cannot see the situation objectively. Similarly, the reporter the 
editors who handle the story don’t, because they have automatic 
self-interest well. There are very few things the world, least 
the world journalism. that are purely black white. It’s hard 
conclude that something was fair unfair, that special pleading isn’t 
manifesting itself. That, from day one tenure, has been the hard- 
est thing. 


How would you characterize your relationship with Bill Keller? 
It’s funny, when Keller hired said that everybody the Times 
ought written about the know what it’s like. get 
along very well with Keller and admire him great deal. 

and have had disagreements. And would say that couple 
times the language has been angry. But doesn’t hold grudges. 
appears not hold grudges. And don’t. respect him 
great deal for having done this and for the way he’s done it. For ex- 
ample, there’s job description. given your own copy edi- 
tor, space the paper, and you what you want with it. Holding 
arm’s length that way very, very smart thing his part. 
did not have responsible for anything had say. that 
when wrote things that were deemed hurtful people the 
staff, was able hug ’em and say, don’t care what Okrent 
says, still love you.” 


Barney Calame, former Wall Street Journal editor, getting 
this job. Any advice for him? 

Blame everything me! [laughs] Yeah, will have lot advice. 
There are some the staff will warn him about. will rec- 
ommend certain systems have set for dealing with things. the 
other hand, it’s quite possible that will approach the job quite dif- 
ferently, and that’s fine. The job should reflection who the 
person is. More than anything, urge him engage with the 
paper’s critics. had incredibly valuable, and frequently fascinat- 
ing, conversations with detractors ranging from FAIR [Fairness 
and Accuracy Reporting, generally left-leaning group] CAMERA 
for Accuracy Middle East Reporting America, pro- 
Israel group] Accuracy leans right]; with people 
who find the paper anti-Catholic, anti-Labor, anti-Whatever. The 
practice has done two things for me: it’s enabled empathize 
with the critics, but also with those who daily endure the assaults 
the critics. 

there anything you would differently you could? 

wouldn’t complain about how tough was, how people were 
unfriendly me. should have been able take lumps with 
more equanimity. Also, reflection has made realize how misfired 
couple columns. But the process reflection continues, 
and mind keeps changing, not yet prepared say which 
ones. Let’s just say think had winning percentage, but not high 
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think 
journalism there 
are lot things 
take for 
that 
maybe 
been doing the 
right way. 


enough take the Young 
Award. 


But the nature the job es- 
sentially advisory. You and your 
successor have real leverage 
impose your views order 
achieve particular improve- 
ments. 

Some critics say that job mean- 
ingless, toothless, because have 
authority over Keller. course 
don’t. There’s reason why 
should have authority. I’m not the 
editor. It’s his newspaper. It’s his 
staff. That’s the way ought be. 
think it’s important for add 
that have never felt any interfer- 
ence from anybody the Times. 
People did not try talk out 
writing about any subject, apply 
direct indirect pressure me. 
I’m sorry, there was one occasion 
when somebody the business 
side the newspaper company tried 
talk out writing something. 
said: “No, can’t respond that. 
ately understood, and probably un- 
derstood ahead time. 

One thing proud that, 
generally speaking, people come 
into the office Monday mornings 
and argue about what wrote. They 
may disagree with me. They may 
say, “Okrent’s fool 
But talking about issues that 
are important contemporary 
journalism. 


JASHAR AWAN 
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The Voice America being drowned out 
mix pop-flavored propaganda. 
What should America sound 


COREY PEIN 


ven insiders fear could 

muted, the Voice America 

can find few friends home, 
where needs them. Which not 
entirely surprising, since many Amer- 
ican journalists think mere 
propaganda outlet, while many 
government particularly those 
hawkish bent see the network 
$158 million albatross that com- 
bines the worst the private-sector 
press (liberal reporters) and the fed- 
eral bureaucracy (career civil ser- 
vants). These caricatures owe much 
the fact that one doesn’t hear the 
Voice within U.S. borders. They are 
mostly wrong. 

The Voice does run government- 
line editorials, but its news similar 
tone and substance that The 
Associated Press, with sound that 
echoes mid-size National Public 
Radio affiliate. The thousand-strong 
staff the Voice includes serious 
journalists who are emphatic about 
the agency’s code, which mandates 
editorial independence and fair treat- 
ment for all points view. Its advo- 
cates see straightforward journalis- 
tic approach the best possible 
demonstration American values 
time when the nation’s popularity 
slipping around the world. But 
particularly the Middle East, the 
Voice being supplanted new 
model, something closer MTV 


than the BBC. Voice people are nervous about the future journalism 
their network, some fearing will replaced pure propaganda. 
paper, this should boom time for the Voice. The Bush admin- 
istration proposed upping $60 million the $592 million international 
broadcasting budget next year, and adding new programming Per- 
sian, Pashtu, Urdu, and other “critical war-on-terrorism languages.” Chid- 
the 9/11 Commission for ceding too much ground Osama bin 
Laden “war ideas,” foreign policy types have new enthusiasm 
for “public diplomacy” over the airwaves. Indeed, how Arabs and Mus- 
lims feel about the United States, and vice versa, could determine 
whether will measure the current wars years generations. 
Despite the windfall, the number hours and frequencies devoted 
English-language programming the Voice have declined dramatically 
recent years. Alan Heil, retired deputy director the Voice who 
published history the network 2003, says that for all practical pur- 
poses, the global English-language service finished. “They’ve been cut- 
ting ribbons, now you only have strong presence East Asia 
and Africa. It’s slightly weaker South Asia, dark Europe and Latin 
America.” And 2002, the Voice’s Arabic service was axed entirely. 
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was replaced the music and headlines Radio Sawa (meaning, “to- 
gether”), and, 2004, television network called Hurra (for “The 
Free One,” though, because unfortunate near-homonym, hurayrah, 
it’s known some “the kitten network”). The old Arabic service cost 
million its last year. Next year’s budget calls for nearly $80 million 
for Sawa and Hurra. The new operations were pitched models for 
future international broadcasts. Like the Voice, they ultimately answer 
the Broadcasting Board Governors (BBG), appointed body four 
Democrats and four Republicans plus the secretary state. 


Edward Murrow who ran the U.S. Information Agency for 

President John Kennedy the grandfather overseas broad- 

casting, Sawa and Hurra seem like estranged young relatives. The 
new networks are the brainchildren board member, Norman Pat- 
tiz, who made his name building Westwood One, the commercial radio 
giant. California Democrat and Clinton appointee who donates money 
Mother Jones, his vision for overseas broadcasting has nonetheless 
found eager patrons the Bush administration. Pattiz believes steering 
young Arabs away from “hate media,” using pop culture the draw. 
“They’re attracted the music, but that’s not what there for,” Pat- 
tiz says. The networks exist, says, present views U.S. policy not 
found the Arab media. “Our mission journalistic mission.” 

Between the Arabic pop ballads and old Bryan Adams hits that fill 
three-quarters its airtime, Sawa supposed credible in- 
formation source, just like the Voice. But whereas the old Voice Ara- 
bic service earned measure respect among the region’s seekers 
serious news the noted Middle East scholar Juan Cole called 
“among the best and most extensive providers news and discussion 
programs the Arab world” the regional media have received 
Sawa and Hurra with scoffs and sneers. Ali Abunimah, Palestinian- 
American journalist and activist, spent day 2002 monitoring Sawa 
trip Jordan. Where the BBC reported civilian casualties and 
huge rise child malnutrition the occupied territories, 
Abunimah wrote, Sawa highlighted official Israeli pronouncements 
and reports corruption the Palestinian Authority. 

It’s tough independently assess Sawa content from afar, but pro- 
gram summaries and interview transcripts from the State Department 
help. Sometimes, the questions asked Sawa correspondents are 
more revealing than the answers: 

Can you please state what our stated policy towards the fence that 
the Israelis are building right now? 

What the U.S. going do, order swipe away this illusion and 
this fear the Arabs and the Iraqis something called the “U.S. occu- 
pation,” which not really what the U.S. doing Iraq? 


Iraqis accustomed road checkpoints and house-by-house raids 
may not easily convinced that they are living through “illusion” 
occupation. And whatever “our” policy is, “fence” loaded term 
for the concrete wall snaking through Israel and Palestine. Pattiz 
holds that the success Sawa and Hurra and their journalistic 
quality demonstrated the size the audience, which puts 
combined million million. But others question those 
numbers, well the idea that Arabs prefer the new American net- 
works Arab networks. (By way comparison, audi- 
ence generally put million million.) 

got reams audience research from independent, reliable 
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sources,” Pattiz says, “and all hear 
from our detractors anecdotal evi- 
dence.” But perhaps that’s because 
the board governors has kept un- 
friendly studies out public view. 
Last October, The Washington Post 
reported that the board was delaying 
release highly critical State De- 
partment audit Sawa. copy 
the draft obtained reveals that 
the report’s harshest findings were 
scrubbed. faulted Sawa for failing 
comply with the VoA charter, 
which mandates “accurate, objec- 
tive, and comprehensive source 
news” that presents U.S. policies 
“clearly and effectively.” The audit 
cited sloppy hiring practices, fre- 
quent mistranslations (alluding 
infamous Sawa blooper, reference 
Secretary State “Colin 
and heavy Lebanese tilt that turned 
off listeners other countries. sec- 
tion titled “No Basis for BBG’s Claim 
That Radio Sawa the Leading Inter- 
national Broadcaster” was deleted en- 
tirely. was the blunt conclusion 
one expert commissioned assess 
the network: “America can better 
than this.” Pattiz contends that the 
draft was poorly done that the 
State Department dare put 
out.” refused, however, share 
the board governors’ written ob- 
jections the draft. 

Mamoun Fandy, fellow the 
James Baker Institute who has ad- 
vised the State Department pub- 
lic diplomacy, contends that Sawa 
not credible source information. 
“The elements news story are 
not there,” Fandy says, citing Sawa’s 
failure identify its announcers and 


Under the current 
administration, 
the pressure 
advocate for 

U.S. policy 
barely disguised. 
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cite its sources, and its lack on-site coverage. “It across pro- 
pagandistic and lacking professionalism.” 

The year-old Hurra draws similar complaints from the Arab 
press. Arab journalists say employs too many Lebanese nationals 
and foolishly sticks regular schedule nature documentaries and 
cooking shows, even during important events like last year’s tsunami 
and the killing the head Hamas. Six months after the station’s 
launch, Tariq Humayd, the editor the pan-Arab paper Asharg al- 
Awsat, which has shown more sympathy America’s presence 
the region than others, lamented Hurra’s sorry state: “We hoped 
that Hurra would emerge the voice reason and source in- 
formation and investigative reports the level those produced 
the U.S. media. The last thing expected was that the United States 
would try sell its bad goods.” Mamoun Fandy argues that 
Hurra undercuts America’s proclaimed hopes for the Middle East 
failing promote free speech and women’s rights. 

Amid all this, there room left for “old-fashioned” (as Pattiz de- 
scribes the Voice) journalism? Voice correspondents have historically 
felt some pressure advocate for U.S. policy, but under the current ad- 
ministration, the pressure barely disguised. The current Voice direc- 
tor, David Jackson, former Time reporter who left 2001 create 
the Pentagon’s p.r. Web site, DefendAmerica.gov. 2004 demoted 
the Voice’s popular news director, Andre deNesnera, who shortly after 
9/11 had broadcast interview with Taliban leader. The interview 
led many, including William Safire New York Times, attack 
the Voice the ground that this was not the time know thine 
enemy. (DeNesnera declined comment for this story, saying was 
“out the loop.”) Last July, nearly half the Voice’s staff signed peti- 
tion protesting deNesnera’s removal “after years fighting maintain 
high journalistic standards,” and pleading for Congress review 
the BBG’s embrace “taxpayer-funded, pop-music networks.” failed 
get much response. Since then, morale has hit bottom. March, 
President George Bush nominated his longtime adviser Karen 
Hughes serve undersecretary state for public diplomacy. Her 
plans for broadcasting aren’t public knowledge, but she 
relentless spinmeister who has not earned reputation for sympa- 
thizing with the journalistic mission. April network chiefs told 
employees that work done the overnight shift the central news 
service, which compiles correspondents’ reports and wire copy for all 
the Voice’s forty-four language services, would shipped off the 
Hong Kong bureau. Voice correspondents have also grumbled about 
censorship. Specific cases include being discouraged from showing im- 
ages Abu Ghraib, covering the recent federal practice distribui- 
ing fake news reports domestic television stations. 

Government-supported broadcasters like the Voice bear stamp 
approval from U.S. taxpayers. that sense, its name can taken liter- 
ally. Nancy Snow, propaganda expert USC’s Annenberg School for 
Communication who has advised the government public diplomacy, 
among those who argue that the Voice were strengthened with edi- 
torial staff and expanded frequencies, could match the 
BBC’s stature around the world. Condoleezza Rice has expressed some 
nostalgia for the cold war-era Voice, but correspondents are skeptical. 
“They want everyone die off leave,” source the Voice said. 
Barring some help from Congress, such gloom probably justified. 


Corey Pein assistant editor 
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and other leading conservationists, Congress locked away 
Hetch Hetchy Valley under 300 feet water. 
Generations conservationists have dreamed draining 


the valley ever since. 


Philp The Sacramento Bee showed 
that such dream was more than fantasy, that possible 
reclaim this national treasure and restore Yosemite 


National Park. 


won Pulitzer Prize for his efforts. 


result the series, “Hetch Hetchy Reclaimed,” 
California now studying the possibility restoring the 
valley. And conservationists once again have reason 
hope that the nation will reclaim Hetch Hetchy part 


its natural birthright. 


The McClatchy Company and The Sacramento Bee are 
proud have published Tom work. We're proud 
the Pulitzer Prize board’s recognition it. Most all, 
are proud have had part bringing 

the Hetch Hetchy debate back life. 
Somewhere, bet, John Muir proud, too. 


The Sacramento Bee 


sacbee.com 
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despite the vigorous objections John Muir 
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How evangelical Christians are creating 
alternative universe faith-based news 


STATIONS 
THE CROSS 


MARIAH BLAKE 


the first Tuesday April. Washington, 

D.C., the magnolia trees are blooming, tourists 

crowd the sidewalk cafés, and Congress has just 

returned from its spring recess. CBN News has 
chosen this time unveil its new and greatly ex- 
panded Washington bureau the Dupont Circle area, 
where many major networks have their local head- 
quarters; the three-story brick fortress that houses the 
Washington operations CBS News less than 
block away. 

CBN’s new digs are abuzz with activity. The Republi- 
can Senator Trent Lott came for interview earlier 
the day, did Jim Towey, who directs the White 
House office faith-based initiatives. Now Lee Webb, 
the CBN anchor from Virginia, sits behind the desk 
one the studios preparing deliver the network’s 
first half-hour nightly newscast from this gleaming set. 
Behind him floor-to-ceiling world map illuminated 
violet and indigo and screen emblazoned with CBN’s 
logo. his side, just beyond the camera’s view, sits 
squat pedestal that holds battered American Standard 
Bible. Webb lowers his head and folds his hands. “Fa- 
ther, are grateful for today’s program,” says. “We 
pray for your blessing. ask that what we’re about 
will bring honor you.” Then the cameras roll. 

many people especially blue-state America 
God, news, and politics may seem odd cocktail. 


But it’s this mix that fuels much CBN’s programming. 

CBN’s flagship program, the 700 Club with Pat 
Robertson, familiar many Americans. But few out- 
side the evangelical community know how large the 
network employs more than 1,000 people and 
has facilities three U.S. cities well Ukraine, the 
Philippines, India, and Israel how diverse its pro- 
gramming. And CBN, Christian Broadcasting Net- 
work, just one star vast and growing Christian 
media universe, which has sprung largely under the 
mainstream’s radar. Conservative evangelicals control 
least six national television networks, each reaching 
tens millions homes, and virtually all the nation’s 
more than 2,000 religious radio stations. Thanks 
Christian radio’s rapid growth, religious stations now 
outnumber every other format except country music 
and news-talk. they want dwell solely this alter- 
native universe, believers can now choose have only 
Christian programs piped into their homes. Sky Angel, 
one the nation’s three direct-broadcast satellite net- 
works, carries thirty-six channels Christian radio and 
television and nothing else. 

Christian broadcasting has grown, pulpit-based 
ministries have largely given way robust pro- 
gramming mix that includes music, movies, sitcoms, 
reality shows, and cartoons. But the largest constella- 
tion may news and talk shows. Christian public af- 


CBN anchor Lee Webb says prayer just before going the air. 
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fairs programming exploded after September 11, and 
again the run-up the 2004 presidential election. 
And this growth shows signs flagging. 
Evangelical news looks and sounds much like its sec- 
ular counterpart, but homes issues concern 
believers and filters events through conservative 
lens. some cases this simply means giving greater 
weight the conservative side the ledger than most 
media do. other instances, amounts disguising 
partisan agenda news. Likewise, most guests 
Christian political talk shows are drawn from fixed 
pool culture warriors and Republican politicians. 
Even those shows that focus non-political topics 
such finance, health, family issues often weave 
political messages. Many evangelical programs and 
networks are, fact, linked conservative Christian 


Even radio news 
has been dropping 
off the dial, 
evangelical networks 
are adding affiliates 
lightning pace. 


political legal organizations, which use broadcasts 
help generate funding and mobilize their base support- 
ers, who are tuning masse. Ninety-six percent 
evangelicals consume some form Christian media 
each month, according the Barna Research Group. 

Given their content and their reach, it’s likely that 
Christian broadcasters have helped drive phenomena 
that have recently confounded much the public 
and the mainstream media including the surge 
“value voters” and the drive sustain Terri Schiavo’s 
life, story that was incubated evangelical media 
three years before hit the mainstream. Nor has evan- 
gelical media’s influence escaped the notice those 
who stroll the halls power. They’ve been courted 
the likes Rupert Murdoch, Mel Gibson, and 
George Bush. All the while, they’ve remained hid- 
den plain sight powerful but largely unnoticed 
force shaping American politics and culture. 


hristians have been flocking broadcasting 
ever since the first radio programs began 
crackling across the airwaves the early 
1900s. the 1930s, evangelicals were lob- 
bying for policies that would ensure their dominance 
the religious broadcasting realm. Their activism 
was catalyzed the fact that early on, the big-three 
networks donated rather than sold airtime religious 
organizations. The Federal Council Churches, 


which represented the more liberal mainline denomi- 
nations, favored this system, which believed would 
help keep the religious message from getting corrupt- 
ed. But evangelicals worried that networks would lav- 
ish mainline churches with free airtime while giving 
their own ministries short shrift. 1944, they formed 
the National Religious Broadcasters (NRB), and that 
organization lobbied federal regulators. The strategy 
worked; the government eventually decided let re- 
ligious organizations purchase much airtime 
they could afford. Evangelical preachers were soon 
flooding the airwaves, while mainline broadcast min- 
istries all but vanished from the radio dial. 

the sixty-one years since its founding, the NRB 
has grown represent 1,600 broadcasters with bil- 
lions dollars media holdings and staggering po- 
litical clout. Its aggressive political maneuverings 
have helped shape federal policy, further easing the 
evangelical networks’ rapid growth. 2000, for in- 
stance, the Federal Communications Commission is- 
sued guidelines that would have barred religious 
broadcasters from taking over frequencies designated 
for educational programming. The NRB lobbied Con- 
gress intervene, one point delivering petition 
signed nearly half million people. Legislators, 
turn, bore down the FCC, and the agency relented. 

least one mainstream media mogul has taken 
note religious broadcasters’ political might. 
2002, Rupert Murdoch met with NRB leaders and 
urged them oppose proposed Echostar-DirecTV 
merger, which they did. After the FCC nixed the deal, 
Murdoch’s News Corporation bought DirecTV and 
gave the NRB channel it. 

The NRB has taken number steps ensure 
remains political player. The most dramatic came 
2002, after Wayne Pederson was tapped replace 
the network’s longtime president, Brandt Gustavson. 
quickly ignited internal controversy telling 
Minneapolis Star Tribune reporter that intended 
shift the organization’s focus away from politics. 
“We get associated with the far Christian right and 
marginalized,” Pederson lamented. “To the impor- 
tant thing keep the focus what’s important 
spiritually.” That didn’t sit well. Soon members 
the executive committee were clamoring for his 
ouster. Within weeks, was forced step down. 

Frank Wright was eventually chosen replace 
Pederson. had spent the previous eight years serv- 
ing the executive director the Center for Christ- 
ian Statesmanship, Capitol Hill ministry that con- 
ducts training for politicians how “think bibli- 
cally about their role government.” Wright ac- 
knowledges that was chosen for his deep political 
connections. came here re-engage the political 
culture issues relating broadcasting,” says. 
“The rest individual broadcasters.” 

the NRB has grown larger and more powerful, 
have the broadcasters represents. Over the last 
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decade, Christian networks have added tens 
millions homes their distribution lists leaping 
onto satellite and cable systems. The number reli- 
gious radio stations the vast majority which are 
evangelical has grown about percent since 
1998 alone. They now outnumber rock, classical, hip- 
hop, R&B, soul, and jazz stations combined. 

Despite their growing reach, Christian networks 
still lag behind many secular heavyweights when 
comes audience size. About million U.S. house- 
holds tune daily each the most popular Chris- 
tian television shows; about twenty times that num- 
ber watch CBS’s top-rated program, Likewise, 
Christian radio stations draw about percent market 
share, average, while regular news and talk sta- 
tions attract triple that percentage. But more and 
more people are tuning into Christian networks. 
Christian radio’s audience, particular, has climbed 
percent over the last five years, thanks large part 
the emergence contemporary Christian music. 
other English-language format can boast that kind 
growth. 

The goal more diverse program lineup at- 
tract larger audiences. CBN’s founder, Pat Robertson, 
who started this trend the late 1970s converting 
the 700 Club into Minutes-style magazine, says 
originally considered making music showcase. 
But decided news and talk would bring more view- 
ers. “News provides the crossover between religious 
and secular, and bridges the age gap,” explains. 
Robertson continues see news and current affairs 
means end. “If you buy diamond from 
Tiffany’s the setting very important,” says. “To 
us, the jewel the message Jesus Christ. see 
news setting for what’s most important.” 

After remaking the 700 Club, Robertson went 
the first Christian radio news network, called 
Standard News, the early 1990s. was later pur- 
chased Salem Radio. Over the next several years, 
American Family Radio, USA Radio, and Information 
Radio Network unveiled news operations. All them, 
except American Family Radio, syndicate their news 
programming. And they’ve been picking affiliates 
lightning pace, even regular news has been drop- 
ping off the radio dial. Salem Communications, which 
started with around 200 stations, now airs 1,100 
seven times many broadcast National Public Radio 
programs. USA Radio, which the beginning had just 
handful news affiliates, now has more than 800. Its 
news also can heard two Satellite Radio sta- 
tions and Armed Forces Radio. USA Radio’s rapid 
growth due, part, the fact that many mainstream 
stations are picking its programming. 

Christian radio news networks experienced their 
largest growth spurt the months after September 
11. That was also when CBN launched NewsWatch, 
the first nightly Christian television news program. 
The show three the six national evangelical 
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television networks, well regional Christian net- 
works and the ABC Family Channel. FamilyNet TV, 
part the Southern Baptist Convention’s media em- 
pire, followed suit 2004 hiring news staff. And 
the 2005 NRB convention, Christian television net- 
works from around the world joined forces form 
news co-op. They intend pool footage and other re- 
sources means improving coverage and help- 
ing more Christian stations get into the news busi- 
ness. 

Many Christian broadcasters attribute the success 
their news operations the biblical perspective that 
underpins their reporting world made wobbly 
terrorist threats and moral relativism. “We don’t just tell 
them what the news is,” explains Wright the NRB. 
“We tell them what means. And that’s appealing 
people, especially moments cultural instability.” 


t's Good Friday. The NewsWatch anchor Lee 

Webb sitting behind his desk CBN’s Virginia 

Beach headquarters, describing the events the 

day people across America. Webb wiry 
man with dark eyes and white kerchief peaking out 
his breast pocket spent much his career 
local television. delivers the news with air 
cultivated neutrality. 

Today begins with story Terri Schiavo, the 
brain-damaged Florida woman whose story not only 
riveted America, but was seized Congress and the 
White House. Her feeding tube had been pulled week 
earlier and, Webb tells his viewers, she’s succumbed 
the ravages dehydration. says she has “flaky skin,” 
parched mouth, and “sunken eyes,” and now resem- 
bles “prisoners concentration camps,” according 
her brother. Whether not her lips and skin have ac- 
tually dried out will become matter debate the 
mainstream media, with Schiavo’s parents contending 
that they have, and her husband’s lawyer insisting that 
they and that she not suffering. But this de- 
bate will never enter CBN’s coverage. 

Next, NewsWatch cuts interview with Joni 
Eareckson Tada, wheelchair-bound woman whom 
Webb bills “disability rights advocate.” She warns 
that the Schiavo case will “affect thousands disabled 
people whose legal guardians may not have their best 
wishes heart.” Tada, fact, runs evangelical min- 
istry and hosts popular Christian radio show. Webb 
closes the segment revealing, lopsided, note, an- 
nouncing that “the pro-life community says the Terri 
Schiavo case proof positive that the country has 
problem when comes activist judges.” 

The CBN report echoes hundreds others that 
have run Christian radio and television networks. 
While Terri Schiavo’s name appeared the main- 
stream national media only sporadically before this 
year, her case has been top story Christian news 
and talk programs for much the last three years, 
combines two issues that are critical importance 
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religious conservatives the power the courts 
and the “sanctity Much the coverage 
Christian networks has distorted Schiavo’s condition 
indicating she retained the ability think, feel, and 
function. Some newscasts reported fact her parents’ 
contested claim that she tried utter the words 
want live” before her feeding tube was pulled for 
the last time. Others, like Janet Folger, host the 
radio and call-in show Faith2Action, described 
Schiavo actually sitting and talking. Evangelical 
pundits also demonized Schiavo’s husband, Michael, 
and the Florida judge George Greer, who presided 
over the case, referring them murderers and in- 
voking holocaust rhetoric. Indeed, Christian broad- 
casters seemed set the tone for the emotional lan- 
guage that would burst into the mainstream media and 
the halls Congress during Schiavo’s final days. 

Schiavo’s parents welcomed the Christian broadcast- 
ers’ attention. Months before they became the stuff 
nightly news they were blazing trail through the Chris- 
tian talk show circuit. They also attended the NRB’s 
2005 conference, held mid-February, help build 
momentum for grass-roots campaign keep their 
daughter alive. then they had already seen proof 
the Christian broadcasters’ power. James Kennedy 
who, addition hosting several talk shows, heads 
lobbying organization called the Center for Reclaiming 
America boasted one point that was collecting 
5,000 signatures hour for “Petition Save Terri 
Schiavo.” Other leaders, including James Dobson, per- 
haps the most influential evangelical host, shut down 
phone lines within Governor Jeb Bush’s office urging 
their millions constituents call. 


fter the Schiavo story, NewsWatch carries one 

about Secretary State Condoleezza Rice’s 

visit China. Rice shown climbing off the 

plane Beijing, posing for grip-and-grin shots 
with President Jintao, and responding re- 
porter’s question about China’s record religious 
freedoms. Then the report veers into the plight 
China’s house churches. The narrator details how 
those “who worship places other than state church- 
continue suffer severe persecution.” Images 
the screen show people singing hymns dusty court- 
yard, then man preaching crowd people who 
sit huddled living room floor. The front door 
flung open, and the light pouring lends the scene 
otherworldly glow. 

Evangelical networks focus great deal attention 
stories involving persecution the faithful. They 
have, for instance, kept close eye the conflicts that 
have rocked Sudan, including its Darfur region. Gov- 
ernment-backed militias there have been marauding vil- 
lages, driving millions black Africans, many them 
Christians, from their homes. More than 200,000 peo- 
ple have died result. Mainstream coverage has been 
sparse, given the conflict’s human toll. 
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Christian broadcasters also tend home 
stateside skirmishes involving Christians that are off 
the mainstream media’s radar. This includes the case 
eleven evangelicals who were arrested 2004 
while picketing Outfest, annual gay pride event 
that sprawls across eight Philadelphia city blocks. The 
protesters, led Michael Marcavage, confronta- 
tional evangelical crusader and founder “Repent 
America,” were told the police leave. When they 
refused, they were arrested. Four the eleven were 
charged with, among other things, fomenting riot, 
criminal conspiracy, and “ethnic intimidation” 
Philadelphia calls hate crimes. 

The story got virtually mainstream national cov- 
erage. But Christian news networks picked 
promptly, and number evangelical talk show hosts 
discussed length. Much the conversation re- 


‘We don't just tell them 
what the news tell 
them what means. And 
that's appealing 
cultural 


volved around the potential pitfalls hate-crime laws, 
which stiffen penalties for offenses that are motivated 
race sexual orientation. Evangelical pundits ar- 
gued that such laws threaten “criminalize” Chris- 
tianity, especially when they’re extended speech. 


After the segment Chinese house churches comes 
special Good Friday package. This includes tour 
Jerusalem and interview with Mel Gibson, who re- 
leased less-bloody version The Passion The 
Christ several weeks earlier. Webb tells viewers, “In 
light its re-release CBN News visited many the 
places where The Passion actually took place.” 
then introduces the reporter Chris Mitchell, who 
works out CBN’s only international bureau, 
Jerusalem. perched the Mount 
Olives surrounded sweeping views the city 
invites viewers tour the sites “the biblical drama 
that changed the world.” Soon he’s strolling through 
the Garden Gethsemane, the dense olive groves 
where Christ said have prayed the night his 
arrest, and touring the Sisters Zion Convent, which 
houses the paving stones where some believe Jesus 
stood before Pontius Pilate. continues the 
Via Dolorosa, down which Jesus carried the cross. 
The narrow street, which wends its way through the 
old Jerusalem, now thronged with tourists. Mitchell 
interviews some them about the “profound experi- 
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ence” visiting Jerusalem after seeing The Passion. 
“When you see the movie, you internalize it,” says one 
woman, who weeps she speaks. “Then you come 
here and see the street where walked, the place 
that was, and just thankful. You’re just 
thankful for his grace and his mercy, his forgiveness 
and for the price that paid.” 

Such intimate expressions faith are scarce 
mainstream media, even though faith underlies many 
global conflicts and guides the choices made mil- 
lions Americans. Religion coverage tends either 
focus institutions reduce religious practice 
curious spectacle. This, Christian network execu- 
tives say, part the reason they felt compelled 
enter the news and public affairs arena. They also feel 
that their viewers needed “family friendly” alterna- 
tive regular news, which sometimes leans lurid 
descriptions sex and violence. The Michael Jackson 
trial and other sordid stories get bare-bones treat- 
ment Christian networks. 


hristian news networks devote enormous 

amount airtime Israel, and their interest 

has theological underpinnings. addition 

being the place where many biblical events 
unfolded, Israel plays pivotal role biblical prophe- 
cy. Most evangelicals emphasize that God granted Is- 
rael the Jews through covenant with Abraham. 
They believe that the Jews’ return Israel was bibli- 
cally foreordained, and that Jewish control over Israel 
will trigger cascade apocalyptic events that will 
culminate Christ’s second coming. Israel’s strength 
vital their own redemption. 

Such beliefs explain the unwavering support for Is- 
rael expressed some evangelical talk show hosts. 
Among them Kay Arthur, whose radio and pro- 
gram, Precepts For Life, offers audiences biblical so- 
lutions everyday dilemmas such divorce and ad- 
dictions. She took the stage the Israeli Ministry 
Tourism Breakfast, held conjunction with the 2005 
NRB conference, and told the hundreds broadcast- 
ers the audience, “If came choice between Is- 
rael and America, would stand with Israel.” Janet 
Parshall, host popular political program that also 
runs both radio and TV, implored the Israelis at- 
tendance, “Please, please, not give any more 
land.” Lest anyone think her alone her zeal, she 
urged all those who believed “in the sovereignty Is- 
rael” stand. Virtually everyone the room got up. 

Some influential evangelical hosts among them 
Arthur, Parshall, and Pat Robertson sometimes 
broadcast live from Israel and urge listeners and view- 
ers visit the country. Their pleas have helped per- 
suade thousands American Christians brave the 
bloody Intifada for chance savor the sights and 
smells Christ’s homeland, while supporting Israel’s 
battered economy. 

The Israeli government has responded with grati- 
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tude. Senior officials meet with evangelical 
broadcasters. Former Prime Minister Benjamin Ne- 
tanyahu sent Pat Robertson taped message for his 
seventy-fifth birthday, thanking him for his stalwart 
support. addition staging lavish events the 
broadcasters’ honor, the country’s tourism ministry 
rents one the largest booths each year’s NRB 
conference. This year’s event also featured number 
other Israel-focused exhibits, including the burned- 
out hull Jerusalem city bus that was struck 
suicide bomber January 2004. Part the roof had 
been ripped off and all that was left the rear seats 
was jumble twisted steel and charred upholstery. 
Near the bumper hung poster with images bomb- 
laden Palestinian boys. read: “When Palestinians 
love their children more than they hate Israel, then 
there will peace Palestine.” 

The turmoil gripping the Middle East has proven 
particularly appealing topic for shows like the 
ternational Intelligence Briefing and 
the News, which interpret world events the 
rise the European Union the Asian tsunami 
light biblical prophecy. This approach tends cast 
events that flow from controversial human choices 
the natural inevitable march destiny. Prophecy- 
focused shows suggest that the war Iraq was fore- 
told the Bible, for instance. 

Some political talk shows even further out the 
apocalyptic edge. Among them the 700 Club, which 
airs numerous mainstream stations and reaches 
about million U.S. viewers each day. Its February 
edition featured interview with man named Glenn 
Miller, touted the 700 Club Web site “proven 
prophet.” scholarly-looking man, Miller sat nestled 
armchair, faux-urban skyline glittering the 
background, and explained why God had sent Ameri- 
war with Iraq. “It has nothing with terror- 
ism,” told Pat Robertson’s son, Gordon. “It has 
nothing with oil. has everything with 
that there’s 1.2 million Muslims that have been de- 
ceived the false God Allah, and that the God 
heaven, Jehovah, now the process doing war 
you will against that spirit break the power 
deception those people can exposed the 
gospel.” Miller spoke, Robertson nodded sympa- 
thy. one point, Robertson chimed with the tale 
CBN reporter who was embedded with one the 
first infantry divisions march into Baghdad: “He said 
there was sense among the troops and had this 
personal sense well that this was spiritual vic- 
tory, that this was movement the heavenlies.” 

Some evangelical talk show hosts see more conflict 
the horizon the Middle East. For instance, J.R. 
Church Prophecy the News recently predicted 
that the United States would attack Syria, probably 
with nuclear bomb. proof the host pointed 
passage from Isaiah, which warned that Damascus 
would reduced “ruinous heap.” 
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nce NewsWatch’s Jerusalem tour over, 

Mel Gibson appears. He’s sitting dimly 

lit sound stage opposite the reporter Scott 

Ross. The walls are covered with posters 
for The Passion, and throughout the interview images 
from the film flash across the screen. Gibson talks 
about the making the movie, which calls “the 
culmination fifteen-year journey faith,” and 
about how America “is huge nation based Chris- 
tian principles from the Constitution.” 

Gibson began appearing regularly Christian news 
and talk shows the months leading the The 
Passion’s original release part well-coordinated 
marketing campaign that leaned heavily Christian 
radio and TV. Christian networks ran hundreds pro- 
motional spots and behind-the-scenes specials the 
film. was fruitful partnership for Gibson, who has 
watched The Passion become the highest-grossing 
rated film U.S. box office history. told those 
the 2005 NRB conference, “It was largely because 
the people this broad organization that the film was 
able get out there and seen.” 

Gibson’s words notwithstanding, it’s difficult 
know just how much Passion’s success can ac- 
tually attributed Christian broadcasters, since 
was also promoted through other channels. But the 
story The Omega Code, 1999 apocalyptic thriller, 
provides clearer illustration the broadcasters’ 
power. The film’s release wasn’t accompanied the 
standard flurry marketing. advance press screen- 
ing, reviews, and minimal advertising. But the fami- 
one its producers, Matthew Crouch, owns Trin- 
ity Broadcasting Network (TBN), the largest the 
Christian networks, which promoted the film tire- 
lessly. The result: Omega Code was the tenth high- 
est-grossing film its opening weekend, with per- 
screen average nearly $8,000 higher than that 
any other movie that weekend. The film’s success 
stunned the mainstream media, Hollywood insiders, 
and even TBN executives. “We had idea had that 
power America,” says Robert Higley, the network’s 
vice president for sales and affiliate relations. 


the years since The Omega Code’s release, Christ- 
ian broadcasters have brought their power bear 
the political arena never before. This began few 
months after the 2000 presidential election, when 
President Bush invited the NRB’s executive commit- 
tee join him and Attorney General John Ashcroft 
for meeting the Roosevelt Room the White 
House. After the gathering the NRB’s board chairman 
wrote exuberant message members, saying 
there was “new wind blowing Washington, D.C., 
and across the nation The President has sur- 
rounded himself with wonderful staff people 
faith. And it’s obvious that people faith are being 
welcomed back the public square.” The message 
also urged members seize the opportunity 


“make difference our culture” which the 
parlance religious conservatives generally means ef- 
fecting political change. 

the months that followed the Roosevelt Room 
gathering, the NRB executive committee continued 
meet periodically with senior White House staff 
members. occasion, Bush himself attended. And 
monthly NRB-White House conference calls were es- 
tablished give rank-and-file NRB members direct 
line the Oval Office. 

George Bush also attended NRB’s 2003 conven- 
tion and gave speech, much dedicated pro- 
moting the looming war Iraq. the event, the NRB 
passed resolution “honor” the president. Though 
the NRB tax-exempt organization, and thus banned 
from backing particular candidate, the document re- 
sembled endorsement. The final line read, “We rec- 
ognize all the above that God has appointed Presi- 
dent George Bush leadership this critical peri- 
our nation’s history, and give Him thanks.” 

Many evangelical networks and program producers 
are also tax-exempt nonprofits. But while most were 
careful not endorse candidates name, they open- 
pushed the Republican ticket the run-up the 
2004 election. During his last pre-election broadcast, 
the International Intelligence Briefing host Hal Lind- 
sey told audiences that liberals were determined 


Prophecy the 

News recently predicted 
that the United States 
would attack Syria, 
probably with 

nuclear bomb. 


“bring about our literal annihilation,” and that vote 
for the conservative cause vote to. reverse 
America’s decline and restore her the path moral- 
ity, conscience, and strength character. It’s vote 
continue America’s return her rightful place the 
strongest beacon hope terrified world.” Other 
broadcasters went further, launching and promoting 
massive voter-registration drives with the apparent 
goal heiping Republicans clinch victory. The host 
James Dobson held pro-Bush rallies that packed stadi- 
ums and told his million U.S. listeners that was 
sin not vote. 

During the pre-election frenzy FamilyNet, the tele- 
vision arm the Southern Baptist Convention’s media 
empire, added political talk show its formerly en- 
tertainment-heavy lineup. was also during this peri- 
that established its news department. The net- 
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work, which reaches million 
homes, reported live from both par- 
ties’ conventions, and ran evening 
coverage election day all 
salted with pro-Bush commentary. 
Several other Christian networks also 
ran continuous, live election coverage 
for the first time. Much carried 
clear bias. USA Radio Network, for ex- 
ample, ran pieces produced sound 
like news stories, but with single 
conservative perspective. 
ment, based solely interview 
with the former CIA analyst Wayne 
Simmons, reported that 
Laden spent years laying plans de- 
stroy America, only have them 
thwarted tough-talking Texan. 
“He never planned running into 
president with the strength, charac- 
ter, and conviction George 
Bush,” Simmons said. “If George 
Bush wins the presidency, his fate 
meaning Osama bin Laden’s fate 
sealed. John Kerry wins, 
back business usual because 
knows he’ll have another administra- 
tion there where did nothing 
and let them plan attacks us.” 


role that evangelicals are 

credited with playing the 

recent election seems only 

have improved 
access power. During the opening 
session the 2005 NRB convention, 
Wright described recent lobbying 
excursion Capitol Hill. “We got 
into rooms we’ve never been be- 
fore,” said. “We got down the 
floor the Senate and prayed over 
Hillary Clinton’s desk.” also ex- 
plained that the NRB was lobbying 
get its handpicked candidate appoint- 
the FCC although refused 
identify the person name. 
the convention, the NRB 
veiled its new “President’s Council,” 
committee dedicated strengthen- 
ing “relationships with men and 
women positions influence and 
power,” according the glossy 
brochure. The council’s next event, 
scheduled for September, 


clude private, after-hours tour 


the U.S. Capitol, special White 
House policy briefing, and hobnob- 
bing session with lawmakers. 
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Meanwhile, the broadcasters have 
turned their attention what has be- 
come the front line the culture 
wars: the courts. Conservative Christ- 
ian pundits have long proclaimed 
that our nation moral tatters, and 
blamed series court decisions 
among them Roe Wade and the 
1962 ban school prayer for un- 
raveling our mores. But the raging 
battle over President Bush’s judicial 
nominees and the prospect 
Supreme Court vacancy have pushed 
the issue the “out control” judi- 
ciary the top their agenda. 

recent months, evangelical 
broadcasters have dedicated program 
after program bemoaning “judicial 
tyranny,” and urging audiences agi- 
tate for the “nuclear option” 
changing Senate rules Democrats 
can longer filibuster and thereby 
block nominees they oppose. The ju- 
diciary was also front and center dur- 
ing opening week the network’s 
new Washington bureau. parade 
senators all them Republican 
made their way into the studio, 
camera advocating the nuclear op- 
tion. During his interview, broadcast 
part NewsWatch’s inaugural 
Washington, D.C., program, Trent 
Lott stood with studio lights glinting 
off the American fiag pin his lapel, 
and held scrap paper with 
list senators’ names and how they 
intended vote the initiative. The 
tally seemed stacking his 
favor. Pat Robertson, 
viewed Lott, asked tough ques- 
tions and offered not even passing 
nod opposing viewpoints. Instead, 
Robertson scored Democrats for try- 
ing “eliminate religious values from 
America” blocking the appoint- 
ment conservative judges. All the 
while, the dizzying blend God, 
news, and politics that has crafted 
and honed was bouncing 
lites, winding through thousands 
cable systems, rippling over the air- 
waves, and glowing 
screens across America. 


Mariah Blake assistant editor 
The magazine gratefully 
edges support for research from the 
Nation Investigative Fund. 
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What Minutes does matters. But this season 
has fallen short the standard set its legendary 
(and aging) staff. Can the program reinvent itself? 


THE STRUGGLE 


DAVID BLUM 


hose who hold out hope that CBS’s venera- 

ble newsmagazine Minutes will forever 

retain its position the gold standard for 

news must not have been pleased the 
night November 28, 2004, when the correspon- 
dent Steve Kroft delivered his profile the actor 
Dustin Hoffman. 

“In Hollywood there are actors, there are stars, and 
there are icons,” Kroft said way introduction, 
bit writing that belied the fifty-nine-year-old cor- 
respondent’s stellar reputation wordsmith. 
“There aren’t many them, but Dustin Hoffman’s 
egregious bit hyperbole, that “it not easy think 
another actor who has made more great movies.” 
Kroft followed with eleven minutes softballs. 
After discussing Hoffman’s breakout performance 
The Graduate, the famously zealous investigative re- 
porter inquired: “Did you get lot offers immedi- 
ately for other films?” 

Then there was this illuminating exchange: 

Kroft: sixty-seven, right? 

Hoffman: God knows. 

Kroft: you feel sixty-seven? 

Hoffman: Yes. 

the end the piece, Hoffman discussed with 
Kroft his wishes for his epitaph, introduced Kroft’s 
concluding set-up that “he’s not ready leave the 
stage just yet, although loves thinking ahead 
what will his final exit line.” Hoffman revealed 
Kroft his latest tombstone idea: like thank 
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mother and father, because without them could 
never have gotten this far.” which point the actor 
paused, raised his right hand, and said Kroft, “You 
want hit that, don’t you?” Like Lakers bench- 
warmer congratulating Kobe Bryant his latest 
buzzer-beater, the Minutes correspondent happily 
obliged with high five. 

That sort reporting has become the norm 
throughout the world the modern news- 
magazine those other than Minutes, that is. 
Most celebrity profiles shows like Primetime Live 
and Dateline NBC serve attack and belittle, 
celebrate and lionize; there’s middle ground any- 
more, stories that look the ups and downs 
celebrity that deep into the heart character 
and persona. Those sorts stories had been the ex- 
clusive domain Minutes, newsmagazine that 
always looked beyond the obvious sycophantic ap- 
proach and the standard fawning questions. Kroft 
himself made headlines 1997 asking Clint East- 
wood impertinent question about his multiple mar- 
riages. And classic profiles, like Morley Safer’s 1984 
interview with Jackie Gleason Mike Wallace’s 1979 
conversation with Johnny Carson, were fully realized 
portraits men the red hot center American 
popular culture. 

wasn’t though Hoffman wasn’t worthy 
Minutes profile; there could have been fascinating 
piece the difficulties faced big movie stars like 
Hoffman they reach senior-citizen status and find 
themselves ignored the same Hollywood estab- 
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lishment that once anointed them. Hoffman would 
have made perfect focus for such story. 
come onto Minutes promote Meet the Fockers, 
movie not likely find place most lists great 
films. 

Such subtleties were lost Kroft, who was deter- 
mined portray Hoffman completely positive 
light complicated questions asked answered. 
was the first time Minutes’s thirty-seven years 
television that correspondent had ever high-fived 
the subject profile, and was sad, embarrassing 
moment the show’s history. 


Correspondents were 
over themselves 
get access stars, 
coaches, players, 
musicians, performers, 
and anyone else 
youth audience might 
have heard of. 


his has been the toughest season ever the 

long life Minutes, and not just because 

the September 2004, botched report 

President Bush’s military service record 
Minutes the midweek spinoff, which cost four 
CBS News employees their jobs and brought Dan 
Rather’s career anchor premature end. Even 
without the taint scandal, the Sunday show faced 
the difficult task making transition new leader- 
ship after thirty-six years with Don Hewitt, who cre- 
ated Minutes. Add that the intense scrutiny 
CBS management looking for any way possible 
wring few more bucks out its lackluster news di- 
vision not mention the increasingly cranky cast 
correspondents and you have the perfect for- 
mula for disaster. some ways has been miracle 
that Minutes didn’t collapse this season under the 
weight many pressures. 

It’s unlikely that Minutes will disappear anytime 
soon; remains profit center for the network, par- 
ticularly now that its budget for salaries has been re- 
duced significantly with the departure Hewitt 
million and the half-time arrangements Wal- 
lace and Safer, which saves least another million. 
Segments still cost less than $100,000 produce, 
making remarkably cheap form prime-time pro- 
gramming the twenty-first century, where hour- 
long dramas can cost upwards million 
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episode. And its ratings remain high, least relative 
other network offerings the Sunday-night-at- 
seven timeslot especially the fall, when fol- 
lows professional football. For news 
nished recent events, the continued presence 
Minutes also gives CBS bragging rights; whatever 
its weaknesses, it’s still way better than any its com- 
petitors. earns its place the schedule. 

But for every strong, Minutes seg- 
ment this season and there have been many 
there have been equal number pieces below the 
standards once set many the same men and 
women who still work there. The first few months 
the season, particular, were weak and unfocused; 
beginning February, and through this writing 
early April, the program demonstrated marked im- 
provement both story selection and quality. But 
some ways, Minutes has found itself trapped 
the miracle its own longevity, and that its leg- 
endary team correspondents. There’s sense ex- 
haustion and ennui that pervades far too many pieces, 
often etched directly onto the Mount Rushmore-like 
faces the reporters themselves. 

It’s much too early form definitive opinion 
the leadership Jeffrey Fager, the fifty-year-old for- 
mer Minutes executive producer who took the 
helm after CBS management forced Hewitt, then 
eighty-one years old, into retirement. this writ- 
ing, has overseen fewer than hundred Min- 
utes pieces, whereas Hewitt had more than 3,000 
ries his credit when left the show last June. But 
for those seeking evidence that Minutes has lost 
bit its punch the post-Hewitt era, it’s not hard 
find show that appears, times, have cast its 
lot with the quest for advertiser-attracting demo- 
graphics that plagues much its competition. 

Networks sell advertising based the age the 
audience; even CBS, which uses the twenty-five 
fifty-four demographic sales (as opposed the 
eighteen forty-nine standard NBC and ABC). The 
median age the Minutes audience fifty-eight 
far older than the network needs be. Prices 
for commercials Minutes which were once 
the highest television now pale next demo- 
graphic hits like The best CBS can hope for from 
Minutes are the moments when its raw ratings 
(meaningless buyers, but still time-honored 
measure success) up, not down. 

Thus comes surprise that Fager, his first 
season, has been chasing viewers all ages. Numer- 
ous stories seemed designed appeal the young 
audience for pro football that leads into Minutes 
from September through January; other stories, like 
the Hoffman profile, seemed aimed older crowd. 

It’s sin seek audience, course; there’s 
reward producing good television vacuum. 
But for series that has little hope cracking the top 
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ten shows the way once did, it’s hard not in- 
terpret story selections part campaign re- 
store ratings dominance. It’s not Fager’s fault that 
inherited show struggling far more than used to, 
and most see the challenge faces unenviable 
task. reinvention Minutes that simply chases 
the numbers, however, might risk its permanent de- 
struction. 

any case, Fager’s follower famous 
tell-me-a-story tradition. But which stories tell? 
That’s the question that will decide the show’s ulti- 
mate fate. Dependent always its lead-in from 
professional football, Minutes made maximum 
use last fall the network’s promotional muscle 
incorporating sports and entertainment into its week- 
diet. Correspondents seemed tripping over 
themselves get access stars, coaches, players, 
musicians, performers, and anyone else youth audi- 
ence might already have heard of. Profiles the 
producer Lorne Michaeis and the singer Gretchen 
Wilson alternated with Queen Latifah and the Indian 
actress Aishwarya Rai. The New England Patriots’ 
head coach, Bill Belichick, got the Lesley Stahl treat- 
ment; Mike Wallace profiled the Dallas Cowboys’ 
coach, Bill Parcells, did 2000 when Parcells 
was with the New York Jets. Kroft squeezed en- 
tire segment the actor Jim Carrey out what 
looked like single sit-down interview. rare two- 
part segment was devoted embarrassing Lesley 
Stahl puff piece Google. the tender age thir- 
ty-nine, Chris Rock got his second Minutes pro- 
file; does stand-up comedian really warrant that 
much newsmagazine coverage? The show’s idea 
big scoop this winter was getting its hands ad- 
vance copy Jose Canseco’s “exposé” steroid use 
Major League Baseball; steroids were topic that 
might once have warranted independent Min- 
utes investigation, opposed giving airtime al- 
legations from former athlete flogging book. 

Even the human-interest and trend stories too often 
feel stale and predictable. Bob Simon found yet an- 
other musical prodigy profile, while Lesley Stahl 
examined the tried-and-true trend mothers choos- 
ing stay home rather than enter the work force. 
coincidence ail, both the prodigy and the moth- 
ers were young and uncommonly good-looking. 

course, Minutes has always depended fa- 
mous men and women agreeing sit down for in- 
depth conversation, well fascination with 
engaging personalities and soft trends. the show’s 
first seasons, pieces the likes Woody Allen 
the Smothers Brothers profile inner-city 
school teacher and feature retirement home for 
opera singers alternated with more serious, inves- 
tigative endeavors. But even when the show turned it- 
self over celebrities, seemed less act sales- 
manship than journalism; those days, was novel 
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and fascinating see famous people interact with se- 
rious journalists who had probing questions ask. 
And more often than not, stories weren’t pegged 
the release movie book album. When 
Katharine Hepburn finally agreed sit down with 
Morley Safer 1979. wasn’t because she was pro- 
moting her latest film. That helped keep the conver- 
sation refreshingly free promotional content. 

Perhaps harsh penalize Minutes for 
falling prey the same temptations that have plagued 
its competitors the search for ratings. But when 
show touts itself (as Minutes endlessly does) the 
gold standard television news, it’s depressing see 
its focus veer away from the kinds stories worthy 
the gold. And remains important for some news 
outlets the serious work, for serious viewers. 
Given the war, the election, and other dramatic 
events that have filled the front pages newspapers 
recent months, the dependence Minutes 
light features this season seems particularly unsettling 
especially contrast shows like PBS’s Frontline 
HBO’s American Undercover, which devote con- 
siderable airtime serious topics. year when the 
media focused brutally Minutes for its report- 
ing failures the National Guard documents fiasco, 
would have seemed only appropriate for the show 
redouble its efforts produce solid investigative jour- 
nalism regular basis. 

It’s hard blame Mike Wallace, who turns eighty- 
seven this May, for failure produce; his astonish- 
ing career has earned him the right virtually 
nothing and collect check. Nor can anyone fault 
sixty-three-year-old Bradley, who underwent heart- 
bypass surgery the spring 2003, for choosing 
spend less time the trenches. Morley Safer, sev- 
enty-three, seems content settle mostly for the soft, 
well-executed culture stories that once were just 
part his arsenal. The junior members the staff 
fifty-nine-year-old Kroft and sixty-three-year-old Stahl 
produce the lion’s share the show’s major 
pieces. But there’s essential weariness Min- 
utes that makes you wonder whether Don Hewitt’s 
once-brilliant notion for the broadcast has now 
reached point where needs reinvented. 


the time the fall season officially launched, 

had CBS’s independent investigation into 

the National Guard documents story that 

was dark time, and the schism between the two 

shows meant have been bridged somewhat with 

the departure Hewitt ended deeper than 

ever, with the Sunday correspondents distancing 
themselves from the Wednesday broadcast. 

Still, the Sunday season began auspiciously enough, 

with reasonably heavy-duty story from Bradley 

the terrorist Abu Musab al-Zarqawi hardly 
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breaking news story, but nonetheless compelling 
and significant yarn. Other well-done early pieces in- 
cluded look the refugee crisis the Darfur region 
Sudan from Scott Pelley, likely future Minutes 
correspondent, and offbeat Safer piece the ex- 
humation the Medici tombs Italy. 

But the season’s first few months, Fager’s story 
choices seemed more predictable than provocative. 
“Prescription for Trouble,” November Bradley 
story about problems with the painkiller Vioxx, had 
decent human-interest elements the premature 
deaths ordinary people who took the drug, intercut 
with suspicions about the corporate shenanigans that 
may have delayed the drug’s eventual demise. But like 
many stories Minutes recent years, re- 
minded its more sophisticated viewers that the show 


Where were the scoops? 
The headlines? Nothing 
Minutes this season 
was generating the sorts 
press that Hewitt’s 
broadcast once did. 


was longer the place you were likely hear about 
things first. Vioxx had long since become front-page 
news newspapers like New York Times and 
The Wall Street Journal, and you were hearing 
about for the first time Minutes, meant 
Minutes was probably the only show you 
watched. 

Where were the scoops? The headlines? Nothing 
Minutes this season was generating the sorts 
press that Hewitt’s broadcast once did. Even during 
the 2003-2004 season, Hewitt’s last charge, the 
show managed pull off some exclusives that earned 
considerable coverage admittedly most often 
with its interviews authors with books sell 
but nevertheless enough keep Minutes talked 
about something other than anachronism. For 
example, Lesley Stahl’s March 2004 interview with 
Richard Clarke, the former White House counterter- 
rorism adviser, qualified genuine scoop. (Some 
media outlets felt point out that Clarke’s 
publisher, Simon Schuster, was owned the same 
parent company (Viacom) CBS News; Minutes 
now regularly declares such conflicts.) 

The first story the new season that seemed 
have buzz-worthy potential came Halloween 
night, which followed one week mini-media 
event involving the singer Simpson Satur- 
day Night Live. The singer had left the set after hav- 


ing been inadvertently exposed lip-synching song; 
after days various excuses and explanations from 
her camp, Minutes claimed have what one 
else had: backstage footage Simpson after she 
walked offstage. had been obtained one those 
fortuitous coincidences that sometimes produce 
great journalism. Lesley Stahl had been work 
profile Lorne Michaels, SNL’s longtime executive 
producer, and had gotten backstage access the week 
Simpson’s gaffe occurred. But unfortunately, 
turned out that the Minutes cameras had captured 
virtually nothing and that Stahl’s piece was shame- 
lessly puffy and had business being Minutes 
begin with. uncovered nothing that hadn’t been 
revealed hundreds times before books and arti- 
cles about the show. 

After brief interlude play the few seconds 
footage that CBS had been relentlessly promoting 
get headlines grainy film that turned out bare- 
enough even make out Simpson, let alone what 
really happened Stahl returned the more press- 
ing matter Michaels, and his sense his own im- 
portance: 

Michaels: Comedy the thing that comes 
from openness and and freedom. 

Stahl: You know, right. really ex- 

Michaels: Yeah. 

Stahl: isn’t it? 

Michaels: Totally. 

That was scoop matched only that week’s pro- 
file Arnold Schwarzenegger, which the Califor- 
nia governor revealed Morley Safer that would 
like president. 

The pattern non-newsworthy exclusives had al- 
ready been set with October Jon Stewart inter- 
view that seemed little more than well-timed Q&A 
with the political comedian, geared only those who 
might have somehow missed Stewart’s overexposed 
face numerous magazines promoted his best- 
selling book. The high point the conversation came 
when Stewart addressed the National Guard docu- 
ments story Minutes and remarked his stan- 
dard newsman-mocking tone: “CBS issued statement 
defending its reporting but vowing ‘make every ef- 
fort resolve the contradictions and answer the 
unanswered questions about the documents.’ Among 
those unanswered questions: Why the [bleep] didn’t 
you check them before you broadcast it?” 

seemed that every time Minutes reached 
report distinguish itself from its competition, 
only further demonstrated the limits its value. 
two-part segment from Bradley that same 
episode, about 1955 case involving the murder 
fourteen-year-old black boy named Emmett Till Mis- 
sissippi for whistling white woman, represented 
itself major break significant case; but despite 
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its prodigious length, the piece wasn’t fresh reporting 
but rather attempt Minutes bring broad- 
audience story already known government 
investigators via the efforts documentary film- 
maker researching the case. Unlike famously similar 
situations the archives Minutes such 
Morley Safer’s legendary reporting 1983 the 
murder conviction young black man Texas 
named Lenell Geter, later overturned part because 
the bright lights Minutes the wheels jus- 
tice were already moving this situation, and Bradley 
was merely recounting what the Justice Department 
already knew. 

Other investigative pieces also paled contrast 
past Minutes successes, including pointless hid- 
den-camera exercise from Steve Kroft that exposed 
though didn’t presume already that career 
training schools often don’t deliver their promises 
job. was surprise that the story generated 
headlines. 

The few stories early this season that did get signif- 
icant press didn’t much deserve it. The most notable 
example no-news interview came December 
when Bradley landed exclusive with Bob 
Dylan, who was there promote his book (yes, pub- 
lished Viacom) called Chronicles, Volume One. 
The laconic Dylan barely answered any Bradley’s 
questions, including this inquiry about the origins 
his stage name: 

Bradley: Tell how you decided Bob Dylan. 

Dylan: You call yourself what you want call your- 
self. This the land the free. 

Bradley ended spending much his limited 
time Dylan’s presence asking Dylan what felt like 
Dylan, and getting mostly mumbles return. 

was almost though Bradley and the other el- 
ders Minutes were trying too hard emulate 
their earlier, more successful selves. Stories and tech- 
niques that once resonated with originality and life 
now felt like retreads. 


the season progressed, 
guished stories made air, suggesting 
that Fager had started find his footing, 
even with the limitations his aging corre- 
spondents. Some the best stories have appeared 
Minutes this season have come from contribu- 
tors who have yet make the “I’m Mike Wal- 
lace” status accorded only the show’s full-time cor- 
respondents: Scott Pelley, forty-seven-year-old 
Minutes correspondent, and Christiane Amanpour, 
also forty-seven, frequent contributor Minutes 
when she isn’t reporting international affairs for 
CNN. 
There’s explaining Amanpour’s failure earn 
correspondent’s stripes Minutes despite her 
skill, her beauty, and her voice. that CBS News ac- 
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tually prefers share her with CNN, that the cable 
network won’t let her leave? any case, January 
she landed the first interview with the newly elect- 
president Ukraine, Viktor Yushchenko, since his 
election hardly the kind scoop the competition 
chases, but nevertheless huge and fascinating ex- 
clusive that gave viewers probing and emotional in- 
sight into complex man. Yushchenko, who unseat- 
Ukraine’s authoritarian leadership, perhaps most 
famous the U.S. for having been poisoned last sum- 
mer, resulting his transformation from handsome 
homely. Shortly after dinner with the heads the 
old KGB, became stricken with symptoms ranging 
from swollen pancreas stomach ulcers and 
within days his face became oddly pock-marked and 
swollen. was barely recognizable, and yet had per- 
severed his campaign restore democracy 
Ukraine. 

What Amanpour delivered, with producer Andrew 
Tkach addition thorough reporting, multiple 
interviews and well-written narrative was the 
kind yarn that once defined Minutes stories 
its best. The story Yushchenko’s rise power 
(alongside his charismatic American wife) had 
many dramatic and emotional elements that need- 
the roomy confines Minutes tell it. 
other show could have commanded the access, and 
other show would have given the time, except 
perhaps late-night show like Nightline, which 
seen least million fewer viewers than Min- 
utes. 

similar reach into the kind story rarely done 
elsewhere television came March when 
Scott Pelley weighed with terrific report “ren- 
dition” the outsourcing torture other coun- 
tries the Central Intelligence Agency for terror sus- 
pects the U.S. doesn’t want deal with American 
soil. substantial portion the American popu- 
lation, Pelley’s report was their first exposure this 
terrifying policy. And offered something even the 
most graceful writer could never capture visuals 
the planes themselves, used abduct suspects, 
blindfolded and with their clothes removed, from 
cities like Stockholm obscure Egyptian prison. 
Interviews with airport officers and experts ren- 
dition offered secondhand but nevertheless chilling 
testimony the kidnappings and the ultimate result. 
“They were under electric torture,” reported for- 
mer Swedish diplomat now investigating rendition. 

What distinguished the Pelley piece, produced 
Graham Messick aside from its shocking accounts 
how the U.S. government may condoning tor- 
ture, despite denials from officials high Presi- 
dent Bush was its presence the lead story the 
night. Nothing about rendition lent itself easy di- 
gestion. Perhaps executive producer Jeffrey Fager 
felt liberated, last, from the constraints follow- 
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ing football Sunday afternoons; here was story 
bound attract few young viewers, but one that dis- 
tinguished the show perhaps the only place 
prime-time network television where investigative 
journalism still practiced. (Pelley continued 
roll the weeks follow, including his March 
exclusive interview with the disgraced Enron chief, 
Kenneth Lay.) 

just the new kids who were working over- 
time keep Minutes vibrant, anyone who saw 
Morley Safer’s definitive account (produced Mitch 
Weitzner) the opening The Gates New York’s 
Central Park one Saturday February could attest. 
Done with Safer’s patented blend sophistication 
and style, this story went far beyond anything yet 
done the couple who created the saffron sensa- 
tion. Safer had extensive access Christo and Jeanne- 
Claude, and made the most it; the piece deliv- 
ered the day after the opening was rich with detail 


the season 
more 
distinguished stories 
made air, suggesting 
that Fager may have 
started find his footing. 


and, one has come expect from Safer, with lan- 
guage well. described them having turned 
“the familiar into the spectacular,” and with that sim- 
ple phrase conveyed perfectly phenomenon 
which critics had been devoting thousands words 
without success. “Part Barnum and Bailey, part 
Michelangelo and Leonardo,” Safer said, “they’re full 
hype, and they deliver it.” 

There was Safer Central Park with Christo and 
Jeanne-Claude only twenty-four hours earlier, walk- 
ing along with the artists the hours after the open- 
ing The Gates; was confluence timing and 
energy that enabled Minutes showcase the 
work the perfect moment, with piece that enno- 
bled the couple without lionizing them. Safer’s ex- 
tensive reporting Christo’s other ventures, and 
the economic infrastructure that supports them, 
added weight what might otherwise have seemed 
trifle. 

Good stories continued appear throughout 
March. The second part chilling double-segment 
story Bradley (co-produced the 
ning producer David Gelber) about the .50 caliber 
rifle dangerous weapon available for sale the 
United States demonstrated how easily foreigners 
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can obtain them. These were precisely the kinds 


stories Safer, Bradley, and the rest had been doing for 
Minutes since the show began. The irony that 
the challenge finding and keeping new viewers 
may force Minutes become something other 
than what made great perhaps rendering both 
creatively and economically obsolete the years 
come. 


future Minutes depends somewhat 

the longevity its correspondents, and 

the willingness CBS News continue 

exploiting their celebrity while forgiving 
their foibles. long CBS News lacks new stars 
replace its old ones, there’s apparent alternative 
keeping the current crew place for long 
they’re still standing upright. times, during his so- 
porific conversations with the actress Hilary Swank 
this past March, Mike Wallace looked though 
might about doze off. would have been hard 
blame him, especially during the sequence when 
Swank about giving CPR some guy air- 
port.) Andy Rooney still reasonably sharp, but 
there’s sense predictability and repetitiveness 
about his commentaries surprise there, given 
that started doing them 1978. Morley Safer 
miraculously continues make the most his assets, 
but it’s not hard tell that he’s turned over the re- 
sponsibility writing his scripts his producers. 
That’s exponential loss, given Safer’s prodigious 
writing gifts and graceful on-camera style. 

And what happens when they leave for good? Scott 
Pelley has the chops deliver great stories, but lacks 
the incalculable spark that distinguished Morley and 
and Mike and good week Lesley and 
Steve. Bob Simon solid storyteller with strong 
ideas (his story last fall semi-retired soldiers being 
called for combat Iraq was compelling scoop), 
but times seems too enamored his own tele- 
vision persona; charming is, too often he’s 
front-and-center stories, distraction the topic 
hand. 

One short-term solution would for the Min- 
utes correspondents put aside their antipathy for 
Dan Rather and allow him back the show that 
launched him superstar status 1975. Rather’s dis- 
tinguished record Minutes correspondent, 
coupled with his boundless energy and his determi- 
nation erase the memory his botched National 
Guard report, suggest strong likelihood more 
great stories his future. What made him enigma 
behind the anchor desk would serve him far better 
the trenches Minutes that tough, relentless 
quality that has earned him many enemies his 
long career, along with accusations bias politi- 
cians every stripe. the moment, CBS hopes 
Rather will help save the Minutes broadcast 
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from cancellation. But isn’t equally important 
save Sunday from the swamp mediocrity? Just 
thought. 

Beyond that, Fager and his team need invigorate 
the producers and correspondents Minutes 
with renewed passion for their mission. Stories need 
better reported, more ambitious, and harder-hit- 
ting. The show’s lame pandering its audience with 
soft celebrity features needs stop. Producers with 
talent for investigative journalism and there are 
several the staff should encouraged, they 
once were, spend months single story, the 
hope delivering occasional home run (this has 
mostly been season singles and doubles). Less de- 
pendence the “book report” would relief 
viewers, too; they don’t need Minutes the 
first stop for authors about embark 
tour. Isn’t that what Larry King for? 

Fager doesn’t need save Minutes, and maybe 
that’s the problem. inherited franchise from Don 
Hewitt that was immune immediate cancellation; 
has behaved, far, more like its caretaker than its 


driving force. But does have more important, 


more subtle, burden: save the form the news- 
magazine, preserving the standards set Min- 
utes itself. Otherwise, audiences may become accus- 


tomed consistent level mediocrity, and walk 
away from the form altogether. 

Fager brings the table kind intelligence and 
flair not found elsewhere network television. His 
stellar early career Minutes producer reflected 
his gifts for great storytelling. Filtered more clearly 
through Fager’s sophisticated sensibility, there’s hope 
that Minutes can yet return its glory days. its 
creator and executive producer for thirty-six years, 
Hewitt perfected his role the stand-in for the audi- 
ence, shaping the show around his own simple 
mantra: Tell story. Perhaps coincidence, the 
New York University dropout stumbled onto the 
same formula that Aristotle embraced belief 
emotion and conflict the heart good drama. 
Fager needs return the principles storytelling 
that define good television, and apply them every 
story Minutes. Everybody, including Dustin 
Hoffman, would high-five that idea. 


David Blum, former Wall Street Journal reporter, 
the critic for the New York Sun and the author 
Tick The Long Life and Turbulent 


2004. also teaches Graduate School 
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Canned news and conservative commentary 
Coming soon station near you? 


SHADOW 


ELIZABETH JENSEN 


ocal news WSYX, the ABC affiliate Colum- 

bus, Ohio, can cause mental whiplash. One 

minute absorbing snapshot Zoe, 

Shi Tsu-Maltese fluffball, sent viewer for 

the station’s “Snow Hound” feature. Blink, and clean- 
cut executive from the station’s corporate headquarters 
faraway Baltimore delivering “The Point,” his night- 
editorial which trumpets conservative touch- 
stones, like the flat tax, and assails ali manner liberal 
bogeymen, from Howard Dean The New York Times. 
Then, rerun Everybody Loves Raymond comes on. 
It’s not logical local television. The conventional 
local news formula for financial success offend 
few people possible. But WSYX’s mish-mash 
community news and corporate-mandated conserva- 
tive commentary the template that Sinclair Broad- 
casting Group, which owns WSYX, uses effectively 
thumb its nose convention. And it’s working. Sort of. 
Some would argue that local news has been 
bad for long that seems absurd cast the struggle 
between Sinclair and its critics battle for the soul 
local news. Still, Sinclair enough force that 


bears watching, and there are signs that its strategy 
being copied. Sinclair owns, controls, supports sixty- 
two stations nationwide, more than any other broad- 
caster, and airs local newscasts thirty-eight them. 
recent years has been the enfant terrible for critics 
media concentration, gobbled stations, 
stripped them resources, and pulled much editor- 
ial control possible corporate. 

Then, last year, staged something coming-out 
party, designed, seemed, herald its arrival 
player the increasingly polarized media world 
Fox cruder but equally zealous acolyte. 

April 2004 kicked firestorm when pulled 
episode Nightline, which Ted Koppel read 
the names and showed the faces dead soldiers, 
from all eight its ABC affiliates. Then, the weeks 
before the 2004 presidential election, Sinclair attempt- 
force its stations air Stolen Honor, one-sided 
“documentary” that featured former U.S. POWs from 
Vietnam charging that John Kerry’s “Winter Soldier” 
crusade had worsened their plight. the end, Sinclair 
never aired Stolen Honor. retreated under withering 
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criticism, including from its own Washington, D.C., 
bureau chief, whom subsequently fired. After ad- 
vertiser boycott and litigious threats from investors 
caused the stock price drop, Sinclair substituted 
“news special” the controversy. 

Carl Gottieb, managing editor corpo- 
rate news division, says Stolen Honor was not in- 
tended publicity stunt. But, “Did increase the 
awareness people had us? Yes did.” 

Sinclair’s turn the national stage was full 
miscues, and yet none seemed much lasting 
damage. Six months after the election, Sinclair’s strat- 
egy has produced mixed results. 

Wall Street, Sinclair shares have been the 
same doldrums other media companies that rely 
local advertising, trading early April $8.03, almost 
exactly where they were before the Stolen Honor 
storm. That’s percent below their fifty-two-week 
high $14.20, year ago. 


effort 
concentrate editorial 
control corporate 
and thereby 
cut costs its stations 
has proven easier 
said than done. 


And Columbus, WBNS, which locally owned, and 
WCMH, owned NBC, are crushing Sinclair’s two sta- 
tions WSYX, ABC affiliate, and WTTE, Fox affiliate 
the news ratings. Such doubling-up part the Sin- 
clair way. runs two and sometimes three stations 
most the middle-market cities where does business, 
and some those markets including Columbus 
single news operation supports all stations. 

While may save money, this strategy, Columbus 
least, not without journalistic consequences. Jan- 
uary, WSYX dropped sports from some its newscasts 
man driving Ford pickup truck started randomly ram- 
ming cars local Columbus freeway one morning, 
and was eventually killed the police. The Sinclair 
competitors WBNS and WCMH had aerial footage the 
mayhem but not WSYX, which has helicopter. 

Sinclair’s effort concentrate editorial control cor- 
porate headquarters and thereby cut costs its stations, 
meanwhile, has proven easier said than done. The 
centerpiece this effort NewsCentral, mix nation- 
and international news that produced and anchored 
company headquarters, then shipped fourteen mem- 
ber stations, where few local headlines are sprinkled in. 
Even the weather done from Baltimore. 
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March, Sinclair executives told the crowd 
Bear Stearns investor conference that while some 
markets the centralized newscasts are doing well over 
all, they were finding difficult create product 
that fits the different demographics each market. 
result, they have halted NewsCentral newscasts 
while they revamp, says Gottlieb. 

All its stations with newscasts, though, are still re- 
quired air “The Point,” brief commentaries Mark 
Hyman, who until recently was also the company’s 
spokesman and vice president for government relations. 

Despite Sinclair’s problems, its critics have been 
largely unable get much lasting traction. Just before 
the election, for instance, FreePress.net, anti-media- 
consolidation outfit, helped local Sinclair critics places 
like Asheville, North Carolina, contest Sinclair’s license re- 
newal requests for eight stations owns controls, 
claiming that the company isn’t operating the “public 
interest, convenience and necessity,” the law requires. 
early April, there was still ruling the matter 
the FCC, but Ben Scott, FreePress.net’s policy director, 
isn’t optimistic. “The laws governing broadcasters have 
eroded the point where don’t know what have 
lose your license,” says. 

Market pressures have proven equally ineffective. 
Hoping tap into the post-election frustration among 
Democrats, coalition liberal pressure groups, led 
Media Matters for America, launched SinclairAc- 
tion.com December, targeting “The Point.” Partici- 
pants were instructed complain lengthy list 
Sinclair advertisers, although they were stop short 
threatening boycott. After three months and tens 
thousands e-mails, just single advertiser, the of- 
fice-products company Staples, got board. And 
when Media Matters trumpeted Staples’s plan pull 
some Sinclair ads, the company backtracked. 


Local has generally resisted the broader media 
trend marrying politics and news, even though the 
laws governing political viewpoints news were 
long ago eased the dismantling the Fairness Doc- 
trine. But local still the dominant way people get 
their news, and it’s copycat business, with consul- 
tants quick replicate successful formulas. Last year 
Las Vegas, Sunbelt Communications’s KVBC hired 
Republican state senator consult news coverage 
for $3,000 month (the agreement was later terminat- 
ed). Pappas Broadcasting, the waning days the 
2004 campaign, tried give free time seven 
stations and two radio stations GOP candidates. 

Critics Sinclair may see hope its recent mis- 
steps, but they shouldn’t surprised see more par- 
tisanship local news down the road. 


Elizabeth Jensen has worked the Los Angeles Times 
and The Wall Street Journal. She currently 
the Kiplinger Program Public Affairs Journalism 
Ohio State University. 
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orporation 


NEIL HICKEY 


morrow?” That’s question that 
recurs when the subject Ru- 
pert Murdoch and the future 
his global, Rube Goldberg empire comes up. What 
happens News Corporation, the Brobdingnagian 
contraption virtually willed into existence the 
power his ingenuity and his willingness place 
huge, risky bets? More than any other media baron 
Murdoch the walking, breathing incarnation 
his company, which more than once has seemed 
house cards, and which came close bankrupt- 
the early 1990s. 

The question comes more frequently these 
days, prompted two factors. The first odd 
move last November John Malone, the Denver- 
based media billionaire, whose purchase large 
chunk stock suggested might contemplat- 
ing takeover News Corporation. The second 
the natural passage time, and the speculation 
that Rupert Murdoch departs this mortal coil no- 
body, including his sons, will truly understand the 
company well enough run it. 

seventy-three, bus bus, Murdoch 
faces the inevitable task assuring News Corpo- 
ration’s good health after ends career that 
began age twenty-two when inherited 
provincial newspaper Australia 1952. He’s 
now the master $54 billion domain. 

Already onstage are two Murdoch’s six children 
(by three marriages): Lachlan, thirty-three, the 
deputy chief operating officer, who runs the Fox 
television stations, the New York Post, and Harper- 
Collins; and James, thirty-one, the c.e.o. British Sky 
Broadcasting (BSkyB), the company’s satellite ser- 
vice Britain. Murdoch determined that control 
News Corporation remain his family. 

That determination took sucker punch No- 
vember when Malone ally Murdoch pre- 
vious deal-making suddenly, and without inform- 
ing his sometime partner, increased his stake the 
company from percent percent. The move 
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was seen threatening the Murdoch family’s con- 
trol the company. This rattled Murdoch, and sent 
him scampering erect Maginot Line the form 
“poison pill,” familiar corporate tactic aimed 
preventing hostile takeover. 

The question became: Does Malone, who 
decade younger than Murdoch, really intend 
through his crazy quilt holding company, Lib- 
erty Media Corporation (MacNeil-Lehrer Produc- 
tions, Court TV, Discovery Communications) 
grab control? Most Wall Streeters don’t think so. 
And yet Malone famous merciless dealmaker 
the “Darth Vader the industry, the king the 
Cable Cosa Nostra,” former Vice President 
Gore once described him. 

Malone insisted The Wall Street Journal 
March: would die rather than anything hurt 
Rupert.” Maybe so, but March 29, Malone exac- 
erbated the standoff when told Bank Ameri- 
conference New York that might “hold and 
enhance” his News Corporation stock ownership, 
“or find way distribute the position share- 
holders. There are lots options including the sta- 
tus quo.” The reason for his November surprise, said 
Malone, was “to enhance the willingness the 
News Corporation board explore transactions 
that would favorable Liberty.” 

asked Andrew Baker, media analyst Cathay 
Financial, whether Murdoch who actually holds 
comparatively slim 29.5 percent News Corpo- 
ration well defended repel boarders who 
might threaten his plans for succession. “Twenty- 
nine and half percent means security for 
him,” Baker said. “It was the past, when one 
else had more than three four percent the 
votes. All sudden, you’ve got somebody out 
there owning big chunk. Liberty could get just 
few the largest institutional shareholders siding 
with it, they’d pretty much equal Murdoch’s size.” 

But does Malone want control? “News Corpora- 
tion vast and complicated, and much 
Murdoch construct, that someone stepping from 
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the outside might cause the whole company col- 
lapse,” says veteran media reporter national pub- 
lication, who requested anonymity. “Malone 
know what with News Corporation had 
because its reach vast the most international 
the big media companies. defy any outsider figure 
out the accounting that company.” 

But getting one’s mind around News Corporation 
poses such challenge for outsiders, what about in- 
siders? Will they able hold together when Ru- 
pert gone? 1999 editors Economist won- 
dered: “Will Mr. Murdoch’s children, who hopes 
will eventually run the company, able master its 
arcane complexity? not, the empire, low taxes 
not, could start fall apart.” 

Indeed the strategy behind particular News Corpo- 
ration acquisitions and start-ups can times appear 
random and improvisatory. News Corporation vice- 
president for planning, the late John Evans, once joked 
me: “Just because have vice-president for plan- 
ning doesn’t mean have plan.” Currently, wel- 
ter new ventures including possible business 
news channel take CNBC; deal provide 
news the radio giant Clear Channel; reality 
channel; new magazine called Inside suggest 
that the company continuing this typical behavior. 


peculators may love talk about it, but how 
News Corporation will fare after Murdoch 
subject that the founder prefers not 
discuss. company spokesman, Andrew Butch- 
er, declined request interview Murdoch, his 
prospective heirs, non-family corporate executive 
for this article.) Murdoch did tell New York Times’s 
David Kirkpatrick December 2003 that wanted 
pass the company his offspring: think very, 
very human motive see your work carried forward 
one your own.” 

Among those heirs, Lachlan, Princeton graduate, 
shares his father’s conservative politics, making him 
logical suzerain for the right-wing New York Post. 
When younger, was sometimes called scruffy, for his 
tattoos, louche hair-do’s, and fondness for motorcycles. 
has, however, earned his spurs News Corpora- 
tion yeoman, working the company’s newspaper and 
television interests Australia, Britain, and the U.S. 

His brother James openly liberal, was Clinton- 
Gore supporter, Harvard dropout, and was once the 
proprietor hip-hop record label that did not pros- 
per. (Its first release was band called Whoregasm.) 
gets high marks for his management BSkyB, caus- 
ing some News Corp. watchers wonder might 
leapfrog his older brother for the top job. 

There are other siblings. Elisabeth Murdoch, thirty- 
six, Vassar graduate, full sister Lachlan and James, 
may well play significant role. She has worked tele- 
vision Australia and the U.S. and been program ex- 


ecutive BSkyB. 1998, she pondered the succession 
question talk with Forbes magazine. “Clearly, there 
will first among equals, but brothers and real- 
are joined the hip,” she said. “That may actually 
make easier what our dad does.” 

Prudence Murdoch MacLeod, forty-six, product 
marriage number one, lives England with her three 
children and has shown sign wanting work 
the family business. Rupert Murdoch’s two children 
with current wife Wendi Deng are three and two. 

Meanwhile, viceroy, the person Peter 
Chernin, fifty-three, place. He’s the company’s 
president and smooth, tough operative lib- 
eral Democrat, supporter John Kerry) who could 
serve temporary caretaker, but who knows 
never own the company. 

So, what the betting? The least plausible scenario 
far that Malone, spite his midnight raid, 
wants run the company. More likely, intends 
use his newfound leverage for some serious mule- 
trading with Murdoch improve the outlook for his 
own lashed-together Liberty Media. 

Then, there’s the scenario. 
News Corporation’s stock price will suffer should 
Murdoch depart the scene unexpectedly precipi- 
tating, one analyst predicts, “shareholder revolt,” 
because serious investors hate uncertainty. But 
would probably recover. News Corporation, says 
Cathay Financial’s Andrew Baker, “certainly great 
company, with terrific stable growing assets. 
Among all the media companies, has probably the 
best outlook for growth because its mix mature 
businesses that provide steady stream cash flow, 
which they can use plough into new businesses.” 

The most probable game plan that the physically fit 
septuagenarian chairman will continue prepare his 
offspring take over the company orderly transi- 
tion. What certain that after Murdoch departs, the 
company will never the same. has collected 
media properties the way Charles Foster Kane filled his 
mansion. Yet Murdoch also has created media assets vir- 
tually out thin air the Fox News Channel, the Fox 
Broadcast Network, satellite systems, regional sports 
networks, The Weekly Standard, the forthcoming busi- 
ness news and reality channels. Many his critics scorn 
Murdoch for the brazenness his right-wing journal- 
ism, yet they grudgingly admire his nerve. 

The conjurer himself told The New York Times 
2003: “If under bus there’s that bus again. 
health fails,” News Corporation will soldier 
without him just fine. But ended saying: 
intend the active driver the company for 
long time yet, probably the frustration all rel- 
atives.” 


Neil Hickey contributing editor News 
holdings are listed under Who Owns What 
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for feature photography. Photos on the right are from the winning portfolio of photos about a cour 


Her photos captured 
the story, the community 
—and the Pulitzer Prize. 


When the Pulitzer Prizes were announced April 

the San Francisco Chronicle staff took break from 
covering stories celebrate some good news: Chronicle 
photographer Deanne Fitzmaurice won the Pulitzer Prize 
for feature photography with her photo essay the 
series Operation Lion Heart. 


stirring photos told the story 9-year-old 
lraqi boy named Saleh Khalaf, who was critically injured 
when picked what like toy the street 
and turned out explosive. She documented 
film international mission save Saleh, whose 
indomitable spirit would earn him the nickname 

“Lion Heart.” 


The mission would take Saleh and his father Raheem 
Children’s Hospital Oakland, Calif. For the next 
months, the Chronicle followed the courageous story 


Ye 
| 
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Brant Ward 
Managing Editor Robert Rosenthal (left), Deanne Fitzmaurice and Executive Editor Phil Bronstein react Fitzmaurice named 2005 


jyeous youth's battle to ov 


Saleh and Raheem from the excruciating surgeries 
their struggle adapt life America. 
camera became the eyes the community she 
documented the saga this family, culminating their 
emotional reunion with the rest the family when they 
were granted asylum the U.S. 


The Chronicle's dramatic three-part series moved readers 
contribute more than $80,000 fund for Saleh and 
his family. The insightful storytelling and gripping photog- 
raphy also caught the Pulitzer judges. see 
the award-winning photography Deanne Fitzmaurice 
and read the full Operation Lion Heart series, 
sfgate.com/saleh. 


Giving journalists the opportunity their best and 
giving readers the chance see the best one way 
Hearst Newspapers deliver excellence every day. 
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Hearst Newspapers 
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LETTIER FROD 


The crisis with Lebanon showed 
the Syrian press the limits its freedom 


BETWEEN WINTER 
AND SPRING 


RHONDA ROUMANI 


dark stage central Damascus the- 
ater, six newscasters sit behind small desks 
straight line, spotlight illuminating 
each turn. Jazeera newsreader 
speaks frantically occupiers entering Iraq. Next up, 
Lebanese anchorwoman tight black pants, 
breasts pushed up, heavy eyeliner sits the edge 
her desk and warns soldiers not forget apply 
sunscreen. The U.S. broadcaster, lanky 
mouthed, wears cowboy hat and hee-haws promises 
liberation and democratic change. The Iraqi anchor 
doesn’t even mention the war raging his capital. 
Back and forth the newscasters take the audience 
through play-by-play the U.S. invasion Iraq. 

the corner, the Syrian anchorman remains the 
dark throughout the performance, apparently 
deep sleep, his head and shoulders curled over his 
desk. Until the last scene. When the spotlight lands 
him, lifts his head, stretches his arms, yawns, and 
slowly shuffles his papers. “Breaking news,” says, 
heavy, monotonous voice, still yawning. “One 
month ago, U.S. troops entered Iraq. Now doc- 
umentary and geography lesson northern Syria.” 

The audience erupts with painful, knowing laugh- 
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ter. The Night Baghdad Feil, satire Houmam 
Hout, played Damascus and Aleppo full houses 
for more than year and half after the fall Saddam 
Hussein. It’s the kind humor that Syrians (like op- 
pressed people throughout history) have come rely 
on, sort vent for closed society whose media are 
indeed protracted state slumber, bullied and 
marginalized forty years dictatorship. 

wasn’t always thus. Before the 1963 Baath party 
coup, Syria’s newspapers and magazines flourished. 
Competition fueled journalistic rigor, and the press 
filled its watchdog role, routinely challenging top gov- 
ernment and business officials. But the dominance 
the Baathists and the iron rule Hafez al-Assad, 
which began 1970, put end that era. Syria’s 
press, like others the Arab world, became mouth- 
piece. Facing pervasive network informers and 
powerful secret police, journalists 
quickly learned meek, dutifully adhering the 
strict limitations the so-called red lines what 
was acceptable say and print. 

Then, five years ago, came thaw that Syrian jour- 
nalists and intellectuals hopefully referred Dam- 
ascus Spring. President Assad died 2000, and his 
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son, Bashar al-Assad, replaced him, promising open 
Syrian society. Since then, there has been mea- 
sure press freedom, sure. But when Rafik 
Hariri, Lebanon’s popular former prime minister, was 
assassinated February, the anemic nature that 
freedom became clear. the world was riveted 
news demonstrations and counter-demonstrations, 
churned out Arab and Western media alike, the 
Syrian press was largely silent, mindful the big red 
line that surrounds Syria’s control Lebanon. 

The limits remain clear: Syrian Saturday Night 
Live one thing. press that questions the nature 
power Syrian society something else entirely. 


LIMBO 


Bashar al-Assad, ophthalmologist training, was 
groomed for leadership only after his brother, Basil, 
was killed car accident 1994. his inaugural 
address spoke need reform, modernize, 
open other opinions, other ideas. His speech 
brought great hope, mid-2000, Damascus 
Spring had indeed begun take root. (By the end 
2000 had already been declared dead, even though 
the press situation was clearly more relaxed than be- 
fore the younger Assad took office.) Salons coalesced 
across Damascus, bringing together intellectuals and 
journalists discuss the need for democratic reform 
and freedom speech. 

February 2001, Ali Ferzat, cartoonist known for 
his caricatures dictatorships, poverty, and corrup- 
tion the Arab world, started The 
Lamplighter, Syria’s first privately owned publication 
forty years. was refreshing new voice mar- 
ket long dominated three leaden, state-run news- 
papers Tishreen, and Al-Baath. Witty 
and cutting, Ferzat’s satirical weekly demonstrated 
the range possibilities for what new Syrian press 
could be. was something new,” says 
Yahya Al-Aous, young journalist who spent two 
years jail 2002 for publishing “false information.” 
“Syria had never seen anything like it.” 

its short life, crossed some major red 
lines, writing critically about Syria’s Emergency Law, 
which has kept the state under martial law since 
1963, and mocking top officials, including Mustafa 
Miro, the prime minister the time. One Ferzat car- 
toon, for example, showed Miro jamming pole into 
large wheel that represented the reform effort 
Syria. was popular that people began re- 
serving copies weeks advance. 

Since then, dozens private social, cultural, and 
even economic publications have launched, mostly 
Damascus but other cities well. But only one 
purely political magazine, Black and White, has re- 
ceived license. Owned Bilal Turkmani, the son 
Syria’s defense minister, Black and White, like Al-Do- 
mari, has breached numerous red lines, even boldly 
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calling for end martial law. Although journalists 
like what Turkmani’s magazine doing, some com- 
plain that allotted measure freedom only be- 
cause his father. 

Regardless, the government’s reservoir patience 
for truly free press proved shallow. 2003, 
mari was shut down over technicality Syria’s 
print law. then, its combative spirit had been 
steadily eroded the government censors, anyway, 
and Ferzat had begun printing blank pages place 
articles that had been killed. 

Al-Domari’s birth signified how much had 
changed, its untimely death was powerful signal 
journalists about how much things remained the same. 
“What’s happening now good, but what can say 
after the closing says Al-Aous. March, 


Journalists never 

know what will cause 
the mukhabarat come 
knocking their door, 
they err the 

caution. 


four more private publications, including new maga- 
zine that opened February called Asbou’ 
sadey, The Economic Weekly, were barred from 
publishing another technicality. And most journal- 
ists remain wary covering sectarian issues, the presi- 
dency, and certain officials and businessmen with close 
ties power. The rule Hafez al-Assad, too, off lim- 
its, are the Baath party and its leaders. 

The real quandary for journalists, though, that 
while some red lines are obvious, others are kept de- 
liberately opaque. Religion, for example. While re- 
mains clearly beyond the red line some, others 
think fair game. The ambiguity serves keep jour- 
nalists their heels. 

the summer 2004, Mehdi Dakhlallah, then the 
editor-in-chief the Baath party newspa- 
per, wrote about the need for smaller role for the 
Baath party, and dismantle the party’s National 
Command, which runs political party life Syria. 
was hailed reformer journalists and soon after 
was appointed minister information. 

Then, February, Nidal Zaghbour, the Baath party 
secretary for television and radio, interviewed Lieu- 
tenant Ibrahim al-Ali, the leader the People’s Army, 
sort Syrian National Guard, Syrian TV. AI-Ali 
called for the dismantling the Baath party National 
Command the same demand Dakhlallah had made 
year earlier. Zaghbour and are now being in- 
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vestigated special committee appointed the 
party’s regional leadership. 

Journalists say they never know what will cause the 
come knocking their door, and 
they tend err the side caution. “There 
huge margin freedom over the last six seven 
years, but people are not utilizing that freedom,” says 
Marwan professor media and interna- 
tional relations the Center for Strategic Studies 
based Damascus University. “They think people 
this country are trying expose them.” 

Syria’s new print law, adopted 2001, only in- 
creased the ambiguity for journalists. time when 
nascent press freedom desperately needed official en- 
dorsement, the new law was clear step backward. 
For example, publications are prohibited from run- 
ning any article that “hurts the national security and 
social unity,” impugns the “dignity the state.” Re- 
porters now face three-year prison term for printing 
“false information,” whereas under the old law was 
only year. The prime minister can refuse applica- 
tion for license publish, stop publication 
from printing without giving reason. The minister 
information can also ban any publication that “harms 
the national sovereignty disturbs the peace and 
contradicts public morals.” 

Enforcement, though, has been erratic, the case 
Mehdi Dakhlallah and Ibrahim al-Ali illustrates. 

Even Dakhlallah’s appointment, September 
2004, minister information, has not proven 
the boon many journalists hoped. The affable, avun- 
cular Dakhlallah considered the side 
greater press freedom and other liberal reforms. 
minister has opened cabinet meetings journal- 
ists and asked his fellow ministers deal directly 
with the press. 

But seven months later, some prominent journalists 
are grumbling that change not coming fast enough. 
“The new minister making some changes,” says 
Ibrahim Hamidi, writer who was charged 2003 
with harming national security and publishing false in- 
formation after writing A-Hayat, the popular Lon- 
don-based newspaper, about the Syrian government’s 
preparations for Iraqi refugees the onset the 
invasion. (He was acquitted April.) “But will be- 
lieve him when see new and fair press law. will 
believe him when see private political newspaper. 
will believe him when see newspaper banned. 
will believe him when see that journalists are being 
dealt with professionally.” 


LACT io 


Against this rather uneven backdrop, Rafik Hariri’s as- 
sassination pushed the emergent Syrian press into 
corner. was huge story need aggressive and 
thorough explication. The U.S. and France seized the 
moment demand that Syria get out Lebanon, 
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where has been the chief power broker quietly 
when could and brazenly when had since in- 
tervening the Lebanese civil war 1976. Anti-Syri- 
protests erupted Lebanon, while Syrian nation- 
alism surged response home. And was all being 
broadcast and dissected Jazeera and the rest 
the Arab media, well the Western press. The 
Syrian press, meanwhile, like the “newscaster” The 
Night Baghdad Fell, closed its eyes. 

February, for example, when Lebanon’s Syrian- 
backed Prime Minister Omar Karami resigned the 
face the protests, the resignation was dutifully re- 
ported the Syrian media but there was men- 
tion the protests that forced Karami out. Nor was 
there any notice taken criticism, home 
abroad, Syria’s role Lebanon. was though, 
age satellite and the Internet, Syrians would 
believe that Karami had simply tired his job and 
stepped down. “In the last three weeks, there has 
been return the where the media lies the 
public,” says Salam Kawakibi, media researcher 
the French Institute for the Middle East Aleppo, and 
the great-grandson Abdul-Rahman al-Kawakibi, one 
Syria’s most revolutionary intellectuals and democ- 
ratic thinkers. “The Syrian media seem assume that 
Syrians have information.” 

Hakam has more fundamental explana- 
tion for the press’s calamitous fumble: “The Syrian 
media did not know what with Hariri’s death,” 
says Al-Baba, who spent twenty years journalist 
with Syria’s newspapers, and particular- 
outspoken critic what ails the Syrian press. Al- 
Baba seated smoke-filled coffee shop the 
Cham Palace, one Syria’s most prominent hotels 
and popular hangout for intellectuals, journalists, 
and writers. His red hair and beard stand out among 
the dark features those around him. The recent 
progress press freedom, says, has been strictly 
cosmetic. Any real criticism allowed the Syrian 
press must pass through the levied 
one faction within the government, through the 
press, against another. Opposition figures and intel- 
lectuals, adds, are not allowed publish the 
state-run papers. 

his last article published Novem- 
ber the paper has refused publish any since 
Al-Baba breached long-established red line: the 
The article served reply another 
Syrian journalist, Nabil Fayyad, who, after spending 
month prison, had praised the for its 
civil treatment journalists. With wry humor and sar- 
casm, Al-Baba attacked the notion kinder, gentler 
wrote that Fayyad forgot mention 
how the police had combed through Fayyad’s own 
house and confiscated his computer. “The only thing 
missing from Fayyad’s caricature was call all resi- 
dents come and enjoy this kind original and re- 
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laxing security tourism,” Al-Baba wrote, though 
evening with the were tantamount 
dinner party. 


LOOK LEBANON 


front the Palace Justice, near the walls Dam- 
ascus’s old city, Yassin Haj Saleh, prominent op- 
position activist and writer, being pushed and taunt- 
dozen Baathist students. “Traitor! traitor!” 
they yell, chasing Haj Saleh around the block. 

March 10, and some 600 students have over- 
taken small demonstration human rights activists 
demanding end Syria’s forty-two-year-old Emer- 
gency Law. Shoppers try make their way across the 
street Souk al-Hamadiyya, market built the re- 
mains old Roman ruins just inside one Syria’s 
seven gates that lead into the walled old city. But the 
students have marched into the middle the street 
and smothered the sidewalks. “With our souls, with 
our blood, sacrifice ourselves for you, Bashar!” 
they shout, and then begin corner opposition fig- 
ures who dare challenge them. The day before, 
tens thousands Syrians had filled the streets 
Damascus support President Assad, show 
solidarity the face growing opposition protests 
Beirut. 

Two days later, brisk evening walk Damas- 
cus’s city center, Haj Saleh trying recall what hap- 
pened the protest. early spring, jasmine 
the breeze, but still cool. Haj Saleh, though, 
wearing flip-flops and short sleeves. He’s bit hazy 
the details. “Traitor,” says, shaking his head. For 
someone who spent sixteen years prison for be- 
longing the Communist party, being called “trai- 
tor” not easily shrugged off. “At least when one 
prison, one knows one dealing with the 
says. “These were students.” 

Haj Saleh publishes his critiques the Syrian gov- 
ernment and its policies not Syrian newspapers, 
but the Lebanese press. For years that how Syri- 
journalists have vented their concerns about inter- 
nal issues. Lebanon has long-established reputation 
the Arab world for supporting numerous private 
and party publications that engage broadly, and with 
relative freedom, political and social issues. For 
many Syrian journalists, the Lebanese media are 
model for what they hope see their own country 
one day. 

“Diverse, semi-independent, with institutions that 
allow for open, controversial debates about every- 
thing, and print law that supports all that,” says Ziad 
Haidar, one Syria’s most respected journalists, who 
writes for As-Safir, Lebanese paper. 

Since Hariri’s assassination, Lebanese papers like 
As-Safir and An-Nahar have regularly published 
pieces Syrian activists and intellectuals that could 
not run Syrian publications. But An-Nabar doesn’t 


circulate Syria, and although copies As-Safir 
well London-based papers like Al-Hayat and 
al-Awsat, which also carry pieces Syrian 
writers that can’t published Syria are avail- 
able Damascus, all foreign publications are subject 
government censors. 

Even these relatively safe outlets, though, there 
are plenty Syrian journalists who are still afraid 
write about internal Syrian affairs opposition 
protests, for instance and foreign policy questions 
involving Israel and the U.S. 

Ibrahim Hamidi, the correspondent 
Syria, says did not attend the protest the Palace 
Justice. “The fair story would have been and 
talk the opposition and talk the students 
and balanced story,” says. “The problem 
that feel that cover something responsibly, 


want country 

that will allow 
speak opinions 
under the ceiling law, 
not under the ceiling 
security forces.’ 


might perceived someone who provoking the 
government playing political role.” 

Shaaban Abboud, the Syrian correspondent for 
did write about the harassment that Haj 
Saleh and others faced the hands the Baathist 
students. Abboud, tall and handsome, with dark 
brown eyes and bit stubble, named his daughter 
Nahar, which means daylight, after the newspaper 
that says taught him all knows about journal- 
ism. Although wasn’t punished for his coverage 
the protest, isn’t sure why. think ten times 
before write something, still,” says Abboud, who 
spent five days prison 2001, after the Septem- 
ber attacks, for writing article which sug- 
gested that Arab regimes could crack down op- 
position figures under the banner the “war ter- 
rorism.” 

are the Havana Café, just around the corner 
from the Cham Palace. These days almost empty, 
but twenty years ago was opened the ministry 
culture gathering place for Syrian writers and in- 
tellectuals. Seated the balcony, Abboud slouches 
his chair, legs crossed. He’s lethargic, says didn’t 
sleep well last night. This morning, met with the 
mukhabarat discuss story had written about 
Syrian military officer who had been accompanying 
his wife, who works state-run news- 
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paper, her office. Journalists the newspaper 
complained that the officer would seek them out, for 
apparent reason, and start conversation. was 
intimidating, they said. “The called 
yesterday and could not sleep,” Abboud says. have 
the feeling that could see the any 
time and not come out.” 


NEW FRONT 

Some the boldest journalism Syria has turned 
the Internet, which not covered the state’s re- 
strictive print law. And although only percent Syr- 
ians have Internet connections (Yahoo! and Hotmail 
were just allowed into Syria last year), Internet cafés 
are popping around Damascus. Sites like Cham- 
press.net and based Damascus, 
have provocative, in-depth coverage opposition ac- 
tivities and sensitive political events. They monitor ar- 
rests and trials and cover protests opposition and 
human rights groups. 

Syria’s newspaper writers operate uneven 
ground, online journalists must negotiate veritable 
roller coaster. Many sites have been blocked over the 
last three years, Assad’s Damascus Spring slowly 
withered. But one seems know what the rules 
are, even which section the 
charge barring sites. The ministry information 
says has nothing with it. 

Bahiah Mardini, who thirty-six, knows this terrain 
well. She writes for Elaph.com, political site run 
the former editor the London-based newspaper 
al-Awsat. Elaph publishes articles about inter- 
nal politics throughout the Arab world, not just 
Syria. The site was barred Syria even before Mardi- 
began working its Syria correspondent. Although 
there was never official explanation, the conven- 
tional wisdom among journalists that Elaph was too 
generous with its attention the opposition point 
view. “The problem that once site banned, 
will take long, long time reverse that decision,” 
says Mardini. 

Banned no, Mardini, who works from home, 
writes five articles each day about things like 
the skirmishes last year between Kurds and Syrian se- 
curity forces the northern city Qamishli, where 
some twenty Kurds were killed. about torture, 
itary trials, and arrests all sensitive subjects. When 
President Assad decided extend the term the 
Lebanese President Emile Lahoud, she attacked the 
decision scorching article something that very 
few journalists Syria dared and was not ar- 
rested even contacted the 

The question, though, who getting read her 
reports? Syrians are constantly finding ways around 
censored sites. Mirror sites sprout like weeds, but are 
jammed soon they are discovered. And for dol- 
lar, Syrians can use computer program—called 
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proxy blocker that steers them around the censor 
and the banned site. 

Because she works for Internet publication, Mar- 
dini has press card, making her uncertified jour- 
nalist country where all journalists must register 
with the ministry information. Technically, she 
could arrested for this. Yet Mardini attends press 
conferences put various ministries. She even 
managed accompany press delegation its trip 
Russia with President Assad January. 

“Many reporters have met with the minister in- 
formation ask him unbar our site,” says the talk- 
ative Mardini. “But his answer always that they have 
nothing with censoring Web sites.” are Zi- 
yara Café, the Mezze autostrad, major thorough- 
fare along which sit number foreign embassies. 
Across the street are the scorched remains build- 
ing where mysterious gunfight took place last April; 
this day, one really sure who was battling 
whom. “So question is, What the relation be- 
tween the and the media?” 

Mardini’s relationship with the secret police, 
least recently, has been closer than most journalists 
would like. Officers have called her several times over 
the last month, she says, and friends are warning her 
more careful about what she publishes. Mardini 
shrugs off. “The situation has become more com- 
fortable,” she says. “You can discuss the articles freely 
with the police. They are treating with mutual re- 
spect citizens.” 


akam Al-Baba has little patience for Mardini 
and her optimism. forty-four, has 
been waiting his entire professional life for 
winter give way spring; have 
taste, and then watch helplessly dissipates, be- 
yond frustrating. want country that will let 
open newspaper without the okay from the 
told recently, over tea the 
Cham Palace. “That will let write freedom and 
allow speak opinions under the ceiling 
the law, not under the ceiling security forces.” 

Al-Baba’s frustration boiled over March, when 
outlined highly unlikely piece pub- 
lished “Close down the Syrian 
well the three daily newspapers and bring back the 
plethora magazines and newspapers that had been 
operating before being stopped cancelled,” 
wrote. “Let people train and learn, say right and 
wrong things, fail and succeed. Let the Syrian journal- 
ists, whom you have melted down, reemerge. You are 
bad need them now.” 

There has been official response. Yet. 


Rhonda Roumani writer based Damascus. She 


worked previously for The Daily Star, English-lan- 
guage newspaper Beirut. 
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FINALISTS 


The Atlanta Journal- 
Constitution 

“Wired for Waste” 
Paul Donsky and 
Ken Foskett 


This series articles 
revealed how the 
Atlanta Public Schools 
misspent misman- 
aged nearly $73 million 


from national pro- 
gram intended give 


poor children access 
the Internet. 


The Monthly 
“Blind into Baghdad” 


James Fallows 


Based extensive 


investigative work with 
military and intelli- 


gence officials, Fallows 
examined the origins 
and consequences 
America’s difficulties 
occupied Iraq. 


within the pharma- 
ceutical industry 


justice. 


JOAN SHORENSTEIN CENTER 
THE PRESS, POLITICS 
AND PUBLIC POLICY 


JOHN KENNEDY SCHOOL GOVERNMENT 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


ANNOUNCES THE WINNER THE 


2005 Goldsmith Prize for Investigative Reporting 


The New York Times 
“Captive Clientele” 


Diana Henriques 


Business reporter Diana Henriques exposed how insurance 
companies, investment firms and lenders have cheated thousands 
American soldiers and their families through the sale 
misleading insurance policies and loans. She also revealed that 
the people selling these dubious products were often former 
military officers, using their authority and credibility take 
advantage trusting soldiers. 


The Oregonian Dallas, Goldsmith Book 
“Unnecessary Epidemic” “State Denial” Prize Winners 
Steve Suo and Brett Shipp and 

Erin Hoover Barnett Mark Smith Best Academic Book 


Suo and Barnett tack- Broadcasts revealed 


methamphetamine state Systems: Three Models 
Media and Politics 
Daniel Hallin and 


Paolo Mancini 


abuse Oregon and failed penalize insur- 


uncovered loopholes ance carriers when they 


unjustly denied bene- 


that perpetuate the legitimately injured 


problem. Texas workers. 
The Creation the 
The Seattle Times Media: Political 
“The Empty Promise Special Citation Origins Modern 
Equal Defense” ERONTLINE and BBC Communications 
Ken Armstrong, Paul Starr 


“Ghosts Rwanda” 
Marking the 10th 
anniversary the 


Florangela Davila and 
Justin Mayo 

This series exposed For more information, 

how public defenders visit the Shorenstein 

documentary power- 


Washington work Center website: 

fully recounted the 
under crushing case- 
horrors that occurred 


loads and financial 


Rwanda and the lack 
conflicts. The result 
support received 

from the United States 


and the international 


was poor representa- 
tion and little prospect 


community. 
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ANNIE LEIBOVITZ/CONTACT PRESS IMAGES 


Technical Guide for Editing Gonzo 


Hunter Thompson from the other end the Mojo Wire 


ROBERT LOVE 


never drank with Hunter, nor did 
drugs with him, but was his editor 
and with three magazines. Some these 
were short and pointed, like the obloquy for 
Richard Nixon the occasion his death 
his review Kitty Kelley’s loathsome book 
Nancy Reagan. Two were lengthy gonzo cre- 
ations for Rolling Stone. The first, “Fear and 
Loathing Elko,” took the reader fanciful 
night ride through Nevada, where Hunter ran 
into Clarence Thomas driving two surly hookers 
through sheep country. “Polo Life, Part 


about dozen pieces over three decades 


followed the Aspen polo team the U.S. Open 
the Meadowbrook Club Long Island, and 


included long bar chat with the ghost 


Averell Harriman. 

the twenty-three years that worked to- 
gether, was usually from different time zones: 
Woody Creek the dead night. was always 
New York, steady pyramid, Hunter 
liked say. Our collaboration was telephone 
and fax, except for the earliest days, when 
relied the so-called Mojo Wire. 

For the record, the Mojo Wire was 


The Doctor trains his flamethrower Jann Wenner Wenner’s New York apartment, 1976 
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IDEAS REVIEWS 


nickname for the Xerox telecopier, 
primitive, pre-FAX system 
quired two large spinning machines, 
special paper, hours long-distance 
charges, and sleep-deprived human 
attendant each end. Hunter would 
wrap page finished typed copy 
around the Mojo Wire’s rotating drum, 
and hit the SEND button. our end, 
the drum slowly began turn and 
needlelike device hopped around like 
industrial lathe, carving out the im- 
ages Hunter’s prose while emitted 
acrid little puffs titanium dioxide. 
miracle only six minutes page. 

But the end the begin- 
ning instead beginning the best 
part, and intention take you 
through the editing process for 
gonzo journalism knew in- 
side the sausage factory. Each piece 
had its own considerations and con- 
tortions, but there were common el- 
ements, which the years since, 
have identified and classified. 


The Decision: The moment arrived 
when Jann Wenner, Rolling 
founder, psychically determined that 
the Doctor had produced enough 
pages (or paragraphs) for the maga- 
zine commit precious space the 
assignment. Next came short burst 
vicious negotiations about fees 
and expenses (Hunter said many 
times that arguing with Jann about 
money was better than sex.) Then, 
three cheers, memos carbon-copied 
all around, and Hunter would swear, 
principle, commit finishing 
and polishing the piece the mag- 
azine’s deadlines, Determined. 
Jann knew better than anyone that 
past performance, they say, was 
turned editors like “follow 
through,” put it. 


The Sacrifice the Young Male 
Assistant: there was reporting left 
done the road, Hunter usu- 
ally demanded the services 
young, healthy person from the mag- 


azine help him get and out 
airports and hotel suites, arrange in- 
terviews, rent equipment, etc. be- 
came part Rolling tradition 
assign features department assis- 
tant meet with Hunter, and 
was course cheap (enough) insur- 
ance that might actually file copy 
time. (There were also vain hopes 
from time time that the mere pres- 
ence representative the maga- 
zine, callow might appear, 
might rein Hunter’s expenses, but 
that course never, ever happened.) 
New York, Corey Seymour was the 
fixer and the enabler; the Polo 
beat Garden City, Long Island, 
was Tobias Perse, each whom was 
assistant for few years. never 
believed half what they told me, 
but did see few the hotel bills. 
know they often stayed all night, 
toe-to-toe with Doc, and were asked 
find and deliver telephones, 
whiskey, typewriters, tape recorders, 
batteries, blow-up dolls, and other 
things. When Hunter was safely 
plane back Woody Creek, and our 
assistant dragged himself into the of- 
fice the early afternoon, knew 
was time get ready for Part 


The Fun Begins: Whether was 
memo from the national affairs desk, 
campaign coverage, letter Jann, 
full-blown HST feature that com- 
bined both forms with Raoul Duke 
correspondence and long, feverish 
dreams pure imaginative flight, 
first job was set and then enforce 
actual publishing deadlines. “Ho, 
ho,” Hunter would respond with 
sincere skepticism. Deadlines were 
the only things that mattered him, 
said, besides fees and expenses 
and press credentials. fact, con- 
sidered himself likely candidate for 
the Deadline Hall Fame, which 
honored “Stories Intense and His- 
toric Quality Produced under Ex- 
treme Pressure Savage and Unnat- 
ural Circumstances.” Just the mention 
deadlines would get his staff 
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Woody Creek fired up; once the 
deadlines were set, they even began 
calling during working hours. 
the New York office, our band 
brothers, usually and tired 
assistant, set Our watches Woody 
Creek time and made our plans. 


MEMORANDUM 


To: HST 

From: Bob Love 

CC: JSW 

Date: November 16th, 1992 
Subject: Rock Rumble 


have four-page window 
opportunity the next issue. And 
here’s the deadline: 


DEAD- 
LINE SCHEDULE 

November 19th, midday: Delivery 
first draft 

November 23rd, midday: Delivery 
final copy 

November 25th, midday: Final 
November midday: T’giving 


Bob 


Thanksgiving dinner that year was not 
entirely uninterrupted, but who cared? 
course, all this talk about deadlines 
was complete ruse, found out 
after two three pieces. came 
understand that the word “deadline” 
was actually code for two- 
against the exigencies publishing. 
goal was the opposite: bring 
finished article before fatigue and 
entropy finished off. 


Bob You will get COPY 1st thing 
the morning swear life, 
health, and love life it. are 
currently dead, but have resumed 
contact the living very anx- 
ious, very ready write our birth 
certificates. 

So, the deadlines were set, the Mag- 
inot lines were built, breached, rebuilt, 
rebreached, and reinforced all the way 
the cease fire. New memos written 
every day with new closing schedules 
everyone. During the editing 
“Fear and Loathing Elko,” remem- 
ber deep sighs from the fine people 
our production department, re- 


morning. But there came cold, clear 
day, deep December, when the 
loose ends fell into knots and the end 
was sighted. All Hunter had was 
close the narrative loop and somehow 
get the judge out the conflagration 
F.X. Leach’s burning Airstream trail- 
and off airport Jackpot, 
Nevada, escape the police. Then 
the piece would find its glide path 
epilogue and Why was dif- 


ficult, can hardly remember, but 


seem think that all had make 
sense; that’s what was there for, and 
became desperate and shrill, and 
even ready take dictation, can 
see from this old memo. 


MEMORANDUM 


To: HST 

From: BOB LOVE 

CC: JSW 

December 16th: 7:00 P.M. EST 

Re: FINAL HOURS CLOSING 
SCHEDULE FOR F&L ELKO 
SUNDAY NIGHT: MUST FIN- 
ISH INSERTS Tomor- 
row afternoon too late. will call 
you about 6:00 your time. 
can talk through the two remaining 
inserts. You can dictate. can take 
down computer here, fax 
back you for correx, and you 
can fax back me. Either way, 
must finish them tonight. 


THE SQUABBLE THE COM- 
MERCIAL HOTEL: One more para- 
graph! The judge looks into the 
lobby, freaks out something. 
turns you and says.... 


THE JUDGE THE PLANE: 
can talk through this you like, but 
your outline seems right. 

While the pages were flying back 
and forth the darkness, Hunter and 
would speak for hours 
phone, trying straighten the plot 
lines, eliminate falseness, root out 
clichés and repetition. also talked 
about other things, depending 
what time year was: politics, bas- 
ketball, football, Scott Fitzgerald, 
the William Kennedy Smith trial, the 
price Christmas trees Korean 
markets New York City. When 
told Hunter that from desk 
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home looked across airshaft 
happy family celebrating the holidays 
with their young child while waited 
alone and miserable for 
tions and inserts, offered crank- 
call them mercilessly all the way 
through until New Year’s Day 
kind Christmas present me. 
Later worked all that stuff 
into reverie for the Elko epilogue, 
where recalls, during his New 
York days, heaving “600-pound, 
red, tufted-leather Imperial English 
couch out corner window 
something like the eighty-fifth floor” 
the Empire State Building. 


The wind caught it, recall, and 
sort drifted around the corner 
onto Thirty-Fourth Street, picking 
speed its way down, and hit the 
striped awning Korean market, 
you know, the kind that sells every- 
trees. The impact blasted watermel- 
ons and oranges and tomatoes all 
over the sidewalk. could barely 
see the impact from where were, 
war There were Christmas 
trees all over the street 


This seems like good place 
bring the issue the real vs. fan- 
tasy Hunter’s pieces. his 1974 
Playboy interview, Hunter said: “Un- 
like Tom Wolfe Gay Talese, al- 
most never try reconstruct story. 
than am, but then, don’t think 
myself reporter.” Hunter called 
himself doctor journalism, but his 
specialty was something quite differ- 
ent, “part journalism and part person- 
memoir admixed with powers 
wild invention and wilder rhetoric,” 
Tom Wolfe rightly called it. 
own experience, the dividing line be- 
tween fact and fancy rarely blurred, 
and didn't always use italics 
some other typographical device 
indicate the lurch into the fabulous. 
But there were living, identifiable 
humans scene, took certain 
steps. (And sometimes wasn’t obvi- 
ous. did, after all, talk football 
with Nixon for hour and half 


New Hampshire 1968, 
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knew Jackie Onassis; but totally 
made the fact that Senator Ed- 
mund Muskie had overdosed the 
hallucinogen ibogaine during the 
1972 primaries.) Hunter 
friends with many prominent Democ- 
rats, veterans the ten more pres- 
idential campaigns covered, 
when doubt, call the press 
secretary. “People will believe almost 
any twisted kind story about politi- 
cians Washington,” once said, 
and was right. 

So, flurry “manuscript” pages 
would arrive, buzzing with brilliant, 
but often disconnected passages, in- 
terspersed with what Hunter would 
himself call “gibberish” 
days) and previously rejected materi- 
al, just see were awake. 
“Stand back,” the first line would in- 
evitably say, announcing the arrival 
twenty-three twenty-five forty 
pages follow the fax machine. 
Soon there were phone calls from 
Deborah Fuller Shelby Sadler 
Nicole Meyer another his stal- 
wart assistants. always spoke 
“pages,” “How many pages will 
get tonight?” “We need more 
pages than that.” “Can you get those 
marked and 
Hunter?” Pages were the coin the 


pages back 
realm; moving pages was our mis- 
sion. would mark them up, make 
copies for Jann, and then send them 
back. 

used publishing terms like “trimmed,” 
“tightened,” and “compressed,” but 
Hunter did not always respond well 
editing. When things didn’t over 
Woody Creek, find something 
like this awaiting the morning 
New York. 


MEMORANDUM 


To: Bob Love 
From: HST 
12/4/92 

Re: Bad News 


have tried utterly failed, 
Bobby, figure out how smart 
person could whine and jabber day 
night about “the desperate need 
for least some pages about any- 
thing that happened Little Rock 


q 


when see that YOU have very 
shrewdly cut (dropped, deleted, ex- 
cised (sp?) “edited the only 
two pages sent that have any- 
thing with real events that oc- 
curred either the DAY the 
NIGHT November Clinton 
headquarters Rock (see at- 
which wrote and planned in- 
tended LEAD INTO Elec- 

These two pages followed page 
which you also cut out your 
revised, compressed text what- 
ever story you plan write pub- 
lish under byline random- 
Altered Version goddamn 
MEMO FROM THE NATIONAL AF- 
FAIRS DESK 
all subheads, intro and 


you also got rid 


the only real drama that happened 


This memo ended with farrago 
insults and kiss off: “We are not 
functioning well, editorial 
sense, and FUN long way off. 
may running bit late, Bobby 
but not running all. Thanx 
for nothing. H.” 

Maybe it’s not obvious 
process was utterly idiosyncratic and 
unique Hunter. Other writers more 
less turned that 
were more less finished, need- 
some editorial tweaking. further 
revisions were required, 
With 
Hunter, these deadline sessions were 
part Mardi Gras part falaqua. And 
that’s not even mentioning that there 
were just many feints and false 
starts during these twenty-three years 
there were pieces that worked out 
(despite Jann’s psychic ability). 


rewriting. 


Nov 
Owl Farm 


Bobby: 


Meanwhile let’s with VEGAS 
PALM BEACH BOTH. They 
ARE ready. think) Elko too 
big waste filler for pg. 150 


with puff-piece Pee Wee Her- 
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man. His jail photos are public do- 
main. 


Doc 


There came time, however, when 
the stars aligned Hunter would find 
his muse and settle himself down for 
serious work. Each night there was 
window opportunity Woody 
Creek for such work get done. After 
the guests had left, and the correct 
number assistants were hand 
manage the machines, after few 
more whiskeys were drunk, but be- 
fore too much pot had taken its toll 
those were the golden hours. 


Actual Editing: Now the pages arrived 
greater numbers. fell the editor 
and his trusty assistants manage the 
flow additions and corrections, im- 
pose order the piece, and perhaps 
even slide into narrative frame. 
wrote endless cheerful memos about 
such things, encouraging the writing 
new, connecting material form co- 
herent whole. The issue for the maga- 
zine was never that Hunter wasn’t the 
funniest, cleverest, 
writer, sentence sentence para- 
graph paragraph. The role 
was getting those sentences pile 
and then exhibit forward momentum. 
(Hunter called this process “lashing 
them together.”) 

manuscript pages were 
themselves manic, bristling works 
art designed turn the long, tedious 
job writing, editing, polishing, and 
retyping manuscript into task 
worth staying for. They were 
typed the IBM Selectric written 
longhand his distinctive, exclama- 
tory script various kinds cus- 
tom letterhead. Never boring 
blank pages. Sometimes used sta- 
tionery from the Woody Creek Rod 
and Gun Club (Hunter Stockton 
Thompson, Executive Director), 
the Gonzo Fist. Sometimes came 
from pilfered sources, like: 


CONGRESS THE UNITED STATES 
HOUSE REPRESENTATIVES 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20515 

Then there was his homemade 


photocopied stationery, which com- 
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bined lurid photos, tabloid headlines, 
and other media detritus that struck 
his fancy. Where they came from 
never found out, and never asked 
why, but for weeks time all the 
pages arriving the office were 
typed under letterhead that said: 


VULTURES ATTACK FUNERAL AND EAT 
THE CORPSE! 
or 


CONFIDENTIAL 
OPEN AT ONCE 
FROZEN SEMEN 
or 
MAN SUCKED THROUGH 11-INCH 
WATER PIPE 
or 
FORGET THE SHRIMP, HONEY, 
I'M COMING HOME WITH THE CRABS 


What Hunter justly celebrated 
for, among his other virtues, 
authorial voice, his truest creation, 
powerful and unique voice ex- 
ists American letters. But this in- 
strument, his editors knew, existed 
only paper. Those poor souls 
who booked him for public speaking 
gigs found that out soon enough. But 
authorial voice was perhaps 
its purest and most potent the 
memos and marked-up manuscript 
pages that came through the wires 
late night and were waiting for 
neat little piles the fax machine. 

These were multimedia cre- 
ations that controlled entirely, like 
Marked the top his 
hand: URGENT, BEWARE, BONUS: 
PAGES FOLLOW, HOT DAMN, 
STAND BACK BUBBA, INSERTS XXX 
FOLLOW, etc. and adorned with 
heart-shaped valentines (if was 
good night) other freehand graph- 
ics. They were like the legendary live 
performances band that were 


And the end few weeks 


deadline madness, 
both Woody Creek and New York 
were awash multiple versions the 
story, with headlined 
spersed with inserts and XXX, 
and OOO, floating transitions, bridge 
paragraphs, connecting material, etc. 
were often lost, recall now. 


| 
| 
3 


Nov. 1991 
Owl Farm 
Big snow outside 


Bobby: 


Can you send QUICK double 


that single-spaced, Type-Set copy 
hand-numbered pages) that 
you sent Deborah last Thursday 
Nov. 14. 

own up-dated Typescript 
scotch tape chopped pages 
different colored INSERTS with dif- 
ferent page numbers than/from any 
version you have. HST 


Did mention was fun? Asked for 
touch more detail this sentence 
from the Elko piece “For many hours 
back with “like crack baby cold 
hallway.” Hunter was close ge- 
nius headlines and subheads for his 
pieces. all thought were pret- 
good this task, but the end 
deferred him. fussed mightily 
over those subheads and all display 
type, and agonized over design deci- 
sions that were out his hands, since 
Rolling Stone had morphed into pro- 
fessional, comparimentalized opera- 
tion. hated the way the design 
was going, hated Ralph Steadman’s 
early sketches, noisily threatened 
quit the team, pull his piece. This 
did several occasions, but 
soon learned was just necessary 
step the process. 


Gonzo Fact-checking: “If you want 
call someone thieving pig fucker, 
you'd better prepared produce 
the Hunter Thompson 


Fact-checking Hunter Thompson 
was one the sketchiest 
tions ever created the publishing 
world. For the first-timer, was trip 
through journalistic fun house, 
where you didn’t know what was 
real and what You knew you 
had better learn enough about the 
subject hand know when the riff 
began and reality ended. Hunter was 
stickler for numbers, for details like 
gross weight and model numbers, for 
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lyrics and caliber, and there was 
faking it. 

1982, Hunter was 
ment cover the Palm Beach 
vorce trial Roxanne and Pete 
Pulitzer, and decided early 
wanted call the piece Dog 
Took Place.” When phoned the 
Victor 
Kovner, tell him, heard only 
sharp intake breath, and then Vic- 


attorney, 


sonorous $300-an-hour-best- 
legal-advice basso profundo voice. 
“Great title. Too bad you can’t use it.” 

Victor rightly pointed out the ac- 
tionable consequences even hint- 
ing alleged bestiality among 
named members the Palm Beach 


set. When relayed this Hunter, 


Assistants were asked 
find and deliver 
telephones, whiskey, 
typewriters, tape 
recorders, batteries, 
blow-up dolls... 


went apoplectic, screaming obsceni- 
ties about lawyers and editors and 
threatening pull the piece. While 
had rarely arisen early enough 
make time the trial, had 
examined all the evidence, which in- 
cluded Roxanne’s infamous trumpet, 
sex toys, and some the couple’s 
Christmas pornography, which men- 
tioned bestiality. Hunter 
something foul the fetid Florida air 
and was sure was some- 
thing big. “If woman with $40 mil- 
lion wants swim naked pool 
with her billy goat four the 
morning, nobody’s business but 
wrote. Victor reminded 


Jann the unlimited 


sources available the Pulitzer fam- 
ily and that Roxanne’s attorney had 
successfully sued magazine 
over misrepresentation the Palm 
Beach divorce trial Mary Alice 
Firestone. Finally, decision was 
made: the piece could not possibly 
run with that title. was left 
deliver the news. 

Sometime that night, the Mojo 
Wire began running, spinning off 
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smoke series pages rolled 
from Palm Beach. After calmed 
down, Hunter had written new set 
piece, digression 
justify keeping the title. the new 
insert, meets surly bartender 
the middle the day and the man, 
enraged the excesses the rich 
and powerful Palm Beach, lunges 
over the bar Hunter, grabs him, 
and begins screaming about the 
Pulitzers and their like: look this 
scum,” screams, “and look the 
way they live and see all those shit- 
eating grins their faces and feel 
like dog took place.” 

This was Thompson 
melee, violent confrontation con- 
ducted over counter some sort 
that separates the authority from HST 
and produces truth for the reader, 
vindication for Doc, and abject hu- 
miliation for the poor sot who threat- 


ened him. the encounter, Hunter 


then slaps the man, grabs him the 
flesh his cheek, douses him with 
mace, and threatens rip his nuts 
off. Then Hunter squeezes off the 
final insult. “You must lawyer 
your name? work for the 
IRS.” 

Necessity, this case, was the 
mother some fine gonzo writing, 
and recall now, lot came 
out him the clinch. 
ability improvise, respond bril- 
liantly and hilariously queries, 
change direction dime that’s 
when being his editor was the most 
fun, even the brilliant fix came 
a.m. 

Working with Hunter was privi- 
lege that came with price, and 
willingly paid for many years. 
was friend and hero me. 
never drank with him, nor did share 
his drugs, but believe the end, 
got something much more valuable, 
and remember all. was wicked 
serve-and-volley with journalism’s 
prankster, and will miss 
him terribly. 


Robert Love adjunct professor 
the Graduate 
School Journalism and editor-at- 
large Playboy. 


space copy the ELKO text today? 


SECOND READ 
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RECKLESSNESS AND ARROGANCE 


E.J. GRAFF HEDA UNDER CRUEL STAR 
AND THE NEED FOR MORE POLITICAL 


Rudolf and Heda the Krkonose mountains 1950, two years before his execution 


1986 favorite bookseller 

Star: Life Prague 1941- 

telling must read it. 
did, and since given copies 
least dozen people and rec- 
ommended dozens more. 
alone this. Originally 
published Helen Epstein, who 
invented Plunkett Lake Press just 
deliver this book, Under Cruel 
Star became word-of-mouth suc- 
cess, garnering praise from such lu- 
minaries Anthony Lewis 
New York Times. 1989, Penguin 
brought out edition the U.S. 
and U.K. The book has remained 
print ever since. 

Under Cruel Star, Heda 
Kovaly tells having escaped 
Auschwitz during forced march 
the age fifteen; meeting and later 


marrying her childhood sweetheart, 
Rudolf Margolius; seeing him prose- 
cuted and killed Czechoslovakia’s 


first Stalinist show trial; and thus 


living through two the most bar- 
baric episodes barbaric century. 
Kovaly’s keenly observed, politically 
astute memoir offers intimate insight 
into how people behave under to- 
talitarianism, how the 
che can surrender absolutism 
the pursuit beautiful ideals, how 
idealism can result genuine evil 


talk books standing the test 
time. SECOND READ explo- 
ration that maxim journalists 
reflecting books that shaped 
their own work, whose lessons 
remain relevant. 
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noun use advisedly) 
and yet how civilization can 
restore itself, even after such 
horror. Under Cruel Star 
has helped think about 
the motivations and distor- 
tions vast range po- 
litical and social movements 
McCarthyism, the Iranian 
revolution and its aftermath, 
Qaeda, any “radicalism” 
right), and any 
movement that claims the 
word “liberation.” Strangely 
enough, has even taught 
about the virtues both 
skepticism and optimism. 
Kovaly’s memoir not, 
strictly speaking, what 
usually label journalism. But the es- 
sential gumshoe questions who, 
what, where, when, and how have 
always interested primarily 
ways answer the umbrella ques- 
tion: why? the question Kova- 
pursues, with great particularity 
and clarity. Why did people behave 
they did whether with cruelty 
kindness, cravenness courage? 
What kept totalitarian government 
afloat for long, and what brought 
down? And let posit that 
Under Cruel Star belongs 
genre call “intimate political re- 
portage”: first-hand reporting that 
focuses the personal emotions 
and experiences that roil behind 
(and ultimately create) the headlines 
about political turmoil. Intimate po- 
litical reportage necessary coun- 
terpart the kind parachute jour- 
nalism which reporters land 
war zone and relay news about 
weapons, warriors, 


2 
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counts, and the sort insider 
journalism which reporters work 
the capital send back word 
which political factions are 
down. These approaches need 
supplemented with reporting that 
shows what happened not just from 
the outside in, but also from the in- 
side out. 

bookshelves are peppered 
with books from this genre: Azar 
Human Being Died That 
Michael Patrick MacDonald’s All 
Souls, Anchee Min’s Red Azalea, Lil- 
ian Faderman’s Naked the 
Promised Land, Rian Malan’s 
Heart, Gregory Howard 
Williams’s Life the Color Line. 
these, Under Cruel the most 
remarkable, for variety reasons: 
because Kovaly has such keen 
street sense for individuals’ motiva- 
tions; because her writing pre- 
cise and beautiful; and, most all, 
because she conveys such fero- 
cious and visceral sense that in- 
dividual life just important 
and just powerful govern- 
ments, militaries, 
might. The book begins: 


Three forces carved the landscape 
life. Two them crushed 
half the world. The third was very 
small and weak and, actually, in- 
visible. was shy little bird hid 
den rib cage inch two 

The first force was Adolf Hitler; 
the second, Iosif Vissarionovich 
Stalin. They made life micro- 
cosm which the history 
small country the heart Eu- 
rope was condensed. The little 
bird, the third force, kept alive 
tell the story. 


This opening reveals the genre’s 
subversive, albeit rarely stated, con- 
tention: reporting the stub- 
born human heart’s peculiar move- 
ments during major world events, 
intimate political reportage explains 
not just what happened, but also 
what could happen the next time 
around. 


Most are familiar with the 
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Holocaust’s 
and degradations. But imagine for- 
mer camp prisoner who could begin 
reflection the daily hour-long 
train trip from Auschwitz work 
site subfreezing temperatures 
stating, Kovaly does, loved 
those trips”: 


The tracks crossed area under 
which entire industrial complex 
had been built. Clouds steam is- 
sued out from the earth many 
places; mysterious iron construc- 
tions and fantastic twisted pipes 
from the 
ground the woods. The sun was 
already rising and, since there was 
always thick fog hugging the 
ground, the sun’s 
through and colored the mist 
variety deep pinks, orange, 
gold, and blue. Out this shim- 
mering vapor, dark shapes trees 
and bushes emerged, 
ward us, and vanished again. 


‘Never again’ shown 
dangerous 
sentiment. allows 

eternity eclipse 
everyday reality. 


Kovaly’s attention the world’s 
beauty, even while hell, 
brazen take breath away. 
consider episode which 
impulsively screams her 
overseer business person who 
had paid for Auschwitz labor that 
she and the other girls could not 
expected work well while starv- 
ing. Terrified, the other girls try 
silence her, certain she will shot. 
Instead, pulls her aside and asks 
her explain. She does, and 
visibly stunned. she says later: 
“That man lived Nazi Germany 
and had daily contact with con- 
centration camp and its inmates, yet 
knew nothing. quite sure 
did not. had simply thought that 
were convicts, sentenced 
regular court law for proven 
crimes.” When ask ourselves the 
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important question How can cit- 
izens let their government such 
things, their names? it’s essen- 
tial know that the answer is, 
least part: they didn’t always 
know. 

After spending only twenty pages 
the Holocaust, Under Cruel 
Star moves what finds 
the greater puzzle: “It seems 
beyond belief that Czechoslova- 
kia after the Communist coup 
1948, people were once again beat- 
and tortured the police, that 
prison camps existed and did 
not know, and that anyone had 
told the truth would have re- 
fused believe it.” And yet hap- 
pened. 

Today think Communism 
outstanding example how 
humanity’s best and 
minded intentions can perverted 
into the worst actions. Kovaly ex- 
plores how and why that occurred, 
with emotional nuance and in- 
tellectual curiosity that ought 
awaken even the most hopeless 
utopian deadline-driven journal- 
ist. She can mordantly funny and 
exactingly precise recounting her 
friends’ and her own credulity. She 
paints picture her and her hus- 
band’s crowd serious, thoughtful 
people, all hungrily gathering 
informal parties Prague debate 
which political system could best 
rebuild their society. Communist 
Party pamphlets and writings “of- 
fered such clear and simple answers 
the most complicated questions 
that kept feeling there had 
mistake somewhere,” she writes. In- 
justice, discrimination, misery, war: 
they all happened because pow- 
erful few exploited the rest. But the 
party would overthrow that handful 
evildoers and divide the riches 
the world equally. 

How could they have swallowed 
such nonsense? Because, she ex- 
plains, the war had beaten the con- 
fidence out Czechoslovaks all 
stripes. They had been forced live 
slaves, terrorized paupers, out- 
laws, humiliated subjects 
brutal occupation, scrambling 
make from one day the next. 


Nowhere else have read such 
shame, personal humiliation, defeat, 
deprivation, and perpetual fear can 
lead the thoughtful abandon their 
senses and yearn perfect 
while the craven cloak themselves 
the language the good. 

Kovaly especially good ex- 
amining the mentality the camp 
survivors. “It hardly possible for 
people live for many years 
slaves everyday contact with fas- 
cists and fascism without becoming 
somewhat twisted,” she writes. She 
and her fellow prisoners were tor- 
mented having survived while 
everyone and everything they loved 
had been turned into lampshades 
and ash. They were too devastated 
even stand for themselves and 
insist that their former neighbors re- 
turn stolen apartments, paintings, 
china, carpets. Living for the small 
everyday pleasures home, family, 
friends, music, theater seemed 
petty after such loss. redeem 
their lost lives, they wanted sacri- 
fice themselves for noble effort: 
creating perfect future “in which 
this could never happen again.” And 
they joined the party. 

“Never again,” this book, 
ment, fundamentally religious be- 
lief, because allows vision 
perfect eternity eclipse everyday 
reality. With the promise per- 
fect future, who could petty 
complain about few bread 
lines and shoe shortages, few 
state-sponsored film? Silence was 
easier than enduring the endless 
self-critique sessions 
neous honesty could have engen- 
dered. But silence was the problem. 
not hard for totalitarian 
regime keep people ignorant,” 
Kovaly writes. “Once you relinquish 
your freedom for the sake ‘un- 
derstood for Party disci- 
pline, for conformity with the 
regime, for the greatness and glory 
the Fatherland, for any the 
substitutes that are convincingly 
offered, you cede your claim the 
truth.” 
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fter read Under Cruel 

Star, had meet its re- 

markable author. Since 

Kovaly was then librari- 
the Harvard Law School, just 
couple miles away, scraped to- 
gether honorarium bring her 
read local library. Tough 
and scrappy, she brushed away 
questions about communism and 
spoke entirely about Auschwitz. 
Like every Jewish child gen- 
eration, had grown secretly 
preoccupied with whether would 
have survived been slaughtered. 
And asked: What was the dif- 
ference between those who lived 
and those who died? “Recklessness 


world, 
what she calls ‘the 
spontaneous 
solidarity the 
decent’ can shake 
off 


and arrogance,” Kovaly said without 
hesitation. She went describe 
remarkable thing. Even when she 
and the other girls were shaved, 
starved, and stripped 
nearly identical skeletons, she could 
still tell them apart easily: each girl’s 
personality showed vividly through 
her eyes. Some had burning love 
life, impulsively grabbing hope 
where they could find it. They were 
the ones who survived. 

Has any American girl ever been 
taught that recklessness 
Those twin qualities shine through 
Under Cruel Star. Kovaly was 
hospital being treated for peritonitis 
when she learned that her husband, 
then thirty-nine and minister 
trade, was one fourteen officials 
(eleven them Jews) being “tried” 
traitors what known the 
Slansky affair. short order, though 
barely able sit up, she was 
thrown out the hospital, fired 
from her job (thus making her 
“parasite” subject arrest), evicted 
from her apartment, and ordered 
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move into unheated mountain 
shack with running water, miles 
from anyone she knew. She had 
scramble desperately keep herself 
and her son alive. Her reckless arro- 
gance came her aid. soon 
she was well enough walk, she 
dyed her clothes black 
gered out onto the street. knew 
that might assaulted, that 
stone might come hurtling toward 
me, because that had already hap- 
pened some the widows and 
children the executed.” her 
surprise, some people were visibly 
sympathetic. Years later, 
ports, friend explained their reac- 
tion her: 


You know, people all that 
mean. It’s just that they don’t think. 
deep-rooted custom the coun- 
try, almost national tradition. But 
people have completely different 
reaction widow mourning, 
especially she looks wretched 
you did then. And once they 
start opening their minds, there’s 
stopping the process. began 
dawn some people that had 
you not been absolutely sure 
your husband’s innocence, you 
wouldn’t have had the guts 
challenge the Party wearing 
mourning for him. 


like her, people started doubt the 
official story. That was the begin- 
ning the end the end the 
government’s moral credibility, and 
eventually, the end Communist 
totalitarian rule. 


When first read Under Cruel 
Star, illuminated Pol Pot’s and 
reign terror. Rereading 
last year, kept thinking more 
recent events: The American gov- 
ernment manipulating fear and ide- 
alism justify torture 
and Abu Ghraib. The 
Iranian revolution forcing grown 
women walk around large 
black bags for the sake pure so- 
ciety. The Israeli government using 
historical evils justify barbaric 
occupation. 
tally pessimist, am, you could 
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react these situations locking 


yourself your room for the rest 


your life. 


But the great challenge and joy 


Kovaly’s book that she refuses 
you that option. Yes, she shows that 
human beings can petty and 
fearful herd animals, manipulated 
power, idealism, greed, fear 
into condoning the most shocking 
atrocities. Nevertheless, hers far 
from Hobbesian world. Rather, 
world which what she calls 
“the spontaneous solidarity the 
decent” can shake off tyranny, 
which ordinary neighborliness and 
troubled middle-class consciences 
can undo the grand political machi- 
nations described our newspa- 
pers and history books. For Kovaly, 
respect for ordinary folks’ modest 
goals for daily happiness good 
food, nice home, time with family 
and friends offers the most trust- 
worthy path good society and 
reliable political system. This may 
common sense others. But this 
offered from 


testimony, Europe’s 
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heart darkness, changed how 
view the world. 

Kovaly’s intimate reportage shrugs 
off several popular journalistic theo- 
ries history: the mad leader (how 
did Hitler and Stalin become mon- 
sters?); “national character” “an- 
cient hatreds” 
mans always hate Jews, the Balkans 
are always balkanized); and military 
strategy many divisions does 
the Pope Kovaly concen- 
trates personal decency. For her 
the key questions are not about what 
politics religion you follow, but 
rather, how you treat the starving de- 
portee who unexpectedly knocks 
your door, the social pariah who 
desperately needs medical care, the 
widow who demands that her dead 
husband’s good name restored. 
your response honest and sensible, 
fearful and full excuses? From 
that, all else follows including the 
fate governments. 

Under Cruel Star cured 
own youthful utopianism, and 
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ical theologies that not respect 
what people say they want from 
their lives. taught beware 
anyone who tries bullying others 
into wanting the “right” thing: queer 
theorists who sneer that marriage 
too assimilationist goal for “their” 
movement; politicians who want 
bomb other countries into freedom; 
and radio hosts who humiliate 
rather than debate their guests. 
competing labels Democrat 
Republican, black white, gay 
straight, Christian Jew, Muslim 
Hindu than far more essen- 
tial pairing: humane inhumane. 
Under Cruel Star taught that 
the good those who act out 
compassion, decency, kindness, 
consideration, and even recklessly 
arrogant love life are better 
than the great. 


Graff resident scholar Bran- 
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IDEAS REVIEWS 


UN-SHINING 
HOUR 


Sulzberger and 
His Jewish Problem 


BURIED THE TIMES: 

The Holocaust and America’s 
Most Important Newspaper 
Laurel Leff 

Cambridge University Press 
432 pp., $29 


SETH LIPSKY 


hich American newspaper 

greeted diplomatic 

victory Munich with 
recommendation that the world place 
its hopes the Kellogg Briand Peace 
Pact? And when, 1940, the great 
Jewish journalist and Zionist prophet 
Jabotinsky gave his famous 
speech New York calling for 
emergency rescue take the mil- 
lion Jews Europe Palestine be- 
fore they were killed, which news- 
paper ran long denunciation the 
idea, signed its editor? And, once 
the Nazis’ destruction European 
Jewry was under way, which news- 
paper made policy keep the 
particulars off the front page? 

The answer the first question 
the newspaper that, during the 
cold war, turned out have tak- 
most deeply heart the lesson 
the appeasement the Nazis, 
The Street Journal. The answer 
the second question the news- 
paper that, once the killing began, 
cried out most passionately about 
the Holocaust, the Jewish Daily For- 
ward. And the answer the third 
the newspaper that may well have 
carried more stories the Holo- 


BOOKS 


caust than any other English-lan- 
guage daily, The New York Times. 

other words, war 
against the Jews confounded lot 
mind when reading Laurel 
Buried the Times: The Holocaust 
and America’s Most Important News- 
paper. Leff, former reporter The 
Wall Street Journal who now 
professor Northeastern University, 
reckons the default wor- 
thy extended study because 
was the leading newspaper its 


day and because its defaults 
stemmed from the views the in- 
ner conflicts, even its pub- 


lisher, Arthur Hays Sulzberger. Her 
account brilliant history, one 
whose insights offer much for edi- 
tors think about today when 
new war under way which 
Islamist foe seeks the destruction 
the state which the remnant 
European Jewry found redemption. 

Leff opens her story March 
1944, when The New York Times is- 
sued, page four, 
other stories, five-paragraph item 
from London about decision the 
Commons appropriate 50,000 
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pounds help fund the Inter-Gov- 
ernmental Committee Refugees. 
The story quoted Labor member 
reading report from the Jewish Na- 
tional Committee “operating some- 
where Poland” saying: “Last month 
still reckoned the number Jews 
the whole territory Poland 
from 250,000 300,000. few 
weeks more than 50,000 
will remain. our last moment be- 
fore death, the remnants Polish 


Jewry appeal for help the whole 


world. May this, perhaps our last 
voice from the abyss, reach the ears 
the whole world.” 

Writes Leff: “The journalists the 
New York Times did not respond 
that anguished cry not the Lon- 
don correspondent who filed it, 
the cable editor who read it, the 
copy reader who edited it, the 
night news editor who determined 
its placement, the managing ed- 
itor who signed off it, the 
sponsibility for the 
which appeared. 

“One-quarter million people 
were about die, million were 
already dead,” Leff continues. “Yet, 
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one the New York Times said, 
‘This not routine. This cata- 
strophe. Perhaps cannot stop it, 
but can lay bare the horror. 
can move this story from page four 
page one. can give head- 
line that befits the tragedy. can 
write forceful editorial today and 
tomorrow and the next day.’ But 
one the did, not 
that day any the 2,076 days 
the 

failure heed the last cry 
from the abyss was but one 

judgment the made decid- 

ing how cover the Holocaust and 
how play when did cover 


it. was not the publisher 


the was unaware the plight 
European Jewry. Kristallnacht and 
number other important events 
did gain front-page display during 
the course the escalating depre- 
dations. Moreover, Sulzberger him- 
self spent thousands dollars and 
doubt many hours helping mem- 
bers the European branch his 
own family escape from Germany 
and get resettled, some instances, 
even while keeping stories about the 
Jewish nature the refugee crisis, 
was deemed, out the pages 
the Times. 

turns out and Leff just 
devastating this point that the 
reason the failed front the 
news about the 
the Jews Europe had lot 
with the reluctance the publish- 
Jewish paper. Sulzberger 
terly opposed the idea Jew- 
ish people-hood. insistent was 
the refugee problem not 
identified with Jews,” writes Leff, that 
forced one soon-to-be member 
the editorial board refuse 
award from Jewish organization. 

Leff quotes Sulzberger suggest- 
ing that employee, 
James McDonald, who 
the League Nations’s high com- 
missioner for refugees, point out that 
his effort “has been 
tional attention the fact that this 


— 


not Jewish problem but general 
one; that accord you the honor 
which they proposed would again 
contribute placing the emphasis up- 
the Jewish side the question.” 

one point, Sulzberger refused 
host dinner for the New School 


for Social Research, university 


exiled academics, telling Bloom- 
ingdale’s executive, Ira Hirschmann, 
who had asked him host the din- 


ner, that had “keep myself 


disassociated from 
tion any movement which springs 
from the oppression the Jews 
Germany. Only this way can the 
unprejudiced and unbiased position 

one tries imagine what 
might have been like 
Sulzberger’s shoes, possible, 
suppose, discern that 
worry about us, worry about 
everyone together.” But it’s hard 
see the result good journalism. 


The evidence uncovered 


suggests that the publisher the 
Times adhered an_ ideological 
view that blinded him the facts 
the catastrophe that was gather- 
ing. The news was fit print, but 
Sulzberger wasn’t fit print it. 

the crisis the continent wors- 
ened, the also 
escape European Jewry Pales- 
tine. Sulzberger made trip there 
1937 and loathed the way was 
“told every act, every thought and 
every gesture, are one these 
people you are foreigner 
wrote unpublished essay quot- 
Leff. one point wrote: 
“Countries with large Jewish popula- 
tions must made realize that 
they face only the alternative 
ing with their Jews, killing them 
spiritually physically.” 

When the roundups and killings 
began, the was either behind 
the curve resisting the truth. When 
the State Department rejected of- 
fer the Vichy government 
low foreign Jews emigrate the 
the Leff writes, defend- 
the U.S. government position, 
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though The Nation and The New Re- 
public, and such journalists Max 
Lerner, William Allen White, and 
Dorothy Thompson, 
away the subject. 

The Times had dropped, 1937, 
the Jewish Telegraph Agency, the 
news wire that was bring 
scoop after scoop once the killings 
began. stories like the mass 
killing Jews Babi Yar, which 
took place 1941, the lagged 
behind its competitors, like the New 
York Post and Herald Tribune. 
may that the toll mounted 
from the tens thousands, the 
hundreds thousands, the 
lions, the Nazis were always ahead 
what those the civilized world 
could imagine possibility. 
descriptions the operations the 
Times Europe are illuminating 
how the puzzle came into focus 
only pieces. 

But any measure, the Times 
lagged, and the killings picked 
pace, the feud between the 
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publisher and the Zionist camp was 
brought out into the open, and 
began look more and more like 
pecksniff. When William Green 
the American Federation Labor 
gave speech condemning “the 
slaughter hundreds thousands 
Jews Europe the Nazi butch- 
ers,” Leff writes, Sulzberger’s reaction 
was write Arthur Krock, chief 
the Washington bureau. 
seems the bureau’s report had made 
reference the Jewish people. 
have been trying instruct the peo- 
ple around here the subject 
the word that they are 
neither race nor people, etc.,” 
Sulzberger wrote. 

The Times opposed the effort 
one the most heroic figures 
the war, Peter Bergson, secure 
backing the United States for 
Jewish Army. Leff reports that was 
one only two lead editorials 
Jewish issue throughout the entire 
war. One the striking elements 
the story that even was tak- 
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ing place the default was 
recognized. Oswald Garrison Villard, 
who was not Jewish and was an- 
ti-Zionist, quoted Leff lam- 
basting the treatment the 
news European Jews, saying the 
paper feared its Jewish ownership 
quently were become vig- 
orous defender the 
treated Jewish people 

Toward the end his career, 
all this took toll Sulzberger. 
fell away from Reform Judaism, 
the religious stream with which his 
family had long been affiliated. 
ended his membership the old 
Spanish-Portuguese synagogue that 
his forefathers had founded, Leff 
writes, “because the congregation 
sang Hatikva,” the song that be- 
came one the most hauntingly 
beautiful any the national an- 
thems, and resigned trustee 
Temple New York, 
though when died, 1968, one 
the tributes his wife established 
was the Arthur Hays Sulzberger 
Scholarship Hebrew University 
Jerusalem. 

not sure that the course struck 
Arthur Hays Sulzberger was 
entirely without least 
sistency principle. The conflicts 
felt were shared countless 
other American Jews, and the fail- 
ures the were echoed 
number important Jewish 
institutions. Were able 
turn for visit doubt would 
take some satisfaction the fact 
that his own institution stands to- 
day while others have fallen 
the fray. The importance 
stand what happened that 
can faster our feet and 
avoid the same mistakes now that 
new war against the Jews 
under way and new generation 
newspaper men and women 
are the story. 


Seth Lipsky, formerly member the 
editorial board The Wall Street Jour- 
nal and editor the Forward, ed- 
itor The New York Sun. 
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and betrayal the 

newsroom, the perils chain 

ALownership, the tensions be- 
tween patriotism and objectivity, and, 
course, the politics race 
there’s drama spare our pro- 
fession these days, and 
wrights seem tapping into it. 

Permanent Collection, widely 
produced around the country since 
its 2003 premiere 
InterAct Theatre Company, the play- 
wright Thomas Gibbons uses 
about race, art, and cultural own- 
ership the Morris 
Foundation, modeled the Barnes 
Foundation Merion, Pennsylvania. 
The play’s dispute, over which 
eccentric works should 
displayed, inflamed one 
Gillian Crane, described “white, 
and working, happily, 
suburban bureau. “We don’t get 
quotes wrong,” she tells 
tled source, she points 
tape recorder. “The problem is, 
get them right.” But Gibbons knows 
that and truth al- 
ways kissing cousins, and Crane 


accuracy 


buffeted competing agendas 
accused bias, seduced spin, 
and derided knowledgeably for “the 
fiction your objectivity.” Its not 
that she takes sides, exactly; she 
just knows what makes good copy, 
and much 


consequences. 


Scott Wilson’s The Sto- 
ry, produced last fall the 

Philadelphia Theatre Compa- 
ny, offers even grimmer view 
top-tier print journalism, with race 
once again playing pivotal role. 
For her inspiration, Wilson reaches 
back the story Janet Cooke, 
the Washington Post reporter whose 
tale eight-year-old heroin ad- 


1981 Pulitzer Prize, but 


dict won 
fraudulent 
Cooke’s résumé. Wilson’s taut dra- 
focuses Yvonne, slick and 
appealing young African American 
reporter trying make her bones 
solving racially charged mur- 
der. Meanwhile, she’s romantically 
involved with white editor and 
negotiating the politics 
room rife with crosscutting rivalries. 


1eWs- 


the end, Wilson declines bring 
her complex tale about race, class, 
gender, journalistic ethics, 
fice politics neat conclusion. 
But she does make clear the vari- 


PERMANENT COLLECTION 
Thomas Gibbons 


THE STORY 
Tracey Scott Wilson 


HAZARD COUNTY 
Allison Moore 


MOOT THE MESSENGER 
Kia Corthon 


ety forces that can sabotage the 
newsgathering process. 

Those forces were again view 
this spring the 29th Humana Fes- 
tival New American Plays, pre- 
sented the Actors Theatre 
Louisville. Leading off the festival was 
Allison murky 
Hazard County, based real-life 
murder southwestern Kentucky 
town. 
clude the blurry line between jour- 


clever but 


Moore’s 


nalism and entertainment, neither 
which well this account. 
While Moore’s characters switch loy- 
alties more dizzyingly than Donald 
Trump wannabes Apprentice, 
the play’s skeptical mood seems 
reflect genuine public concern about 
how the media manipulate both cul- 
tural symbols stories. 
Hazard County was staged 
set that brilliantly conflated indoors 
and outdoors. Scattered across dirt 


fares 
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floor saw the detritus small- 


town life, vivid hodgepodge 
furniture and househoid belongings, 
along with the front 
orange sedan. Clips from The Dukes 
Hazzard television series (1979- 
1985) played intermittently sev- 
commentators interrupted the main 
action the play discourse wit- 
tily the show’s relationship 
everything from social justice high 
camp. 

These arguments aptly frame the 
central Camille, 
the protagonist Ruth, suggests that 
the media either stereotype or, too 


drama. 


often, ignore Kentuckians 
heartland “You 
live city, you invisible this 
country,” Camille drawls. 


residents. don't 


turing Blake, stranger vis- 
iting member the National 
Committee Study 

ment. one point, Camille calls 
the media 
ernment,” and counters that “all 


Rural Reinvest- 


pawn for the gov- 
the major media outlets 
trolled multinational 
tions.” 


corpora- 
Blake, portrayed the likable 
Sean Dougherty, actually tele- 
vision producer decidedly slip- 
pery one. First, tells Ruth’s twins 
(played adult actors who dou- 
ble the Hazard commentators) 
that films “little stories” 
Fox News Network and eager 
uncover the events behind the long- 
ago murder Ruth’s husband. But 


for the 


his background reality televi- 
sion, genre know cares more 
for riveting theater than accuracy 
emotional nuance. “We are not ob- 
ligated the truth,” says, un- 
derlining the point. “We are there 
ously, the boundaries between jour- 


to construct 


nalism and entertainment espe- 
cially when both are hungry for sto- 


creasingly under stress. But Blake 
model for either profession, 
given that he’s willing both bec 
Ruth and betray her trust. 

course, Ruth, too, may not 
quite what she seems. meet 
her woman principle who 
has refused take money from 
white supremacists. But her inno- 
complete. Reaching for complexity, 
Moore and director Chris Coleman 
finally, 
whom root for. have only 


the nagging suspicion 
sion the enemy both truth 
and decency. mean, don’t think 
that it’s responsible for the demise 
our entire culture,” Blake says 
reality TV. But Moore clearly is- 
sure. 

Hazard County falls apart 
the second act, 
the Messenger seems ques- 
tionable right from the awkward ti- 
tle. twist the idea shoot- 
ing the messenger, 


ourna 
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ously literal war. 
African American protagonist, Briar, 
begins her television reporting ca- 
reer with ardor and idealism. But, 
after being embedded Iraq and 
enmeshed 
she’s witness loss life, limbs, 
military honor, and her own 
the play lumbers end, she 
has epiphany: “What can write 
about that journalists 
ing about? Journalism.” 

course, journalist, and cer- 
tainly reader, would have 
written line, given 


about the role Fox News pro- 
moting Bush’s 2000 election. 

The U.S. press fa- 
vorite whipping boy Moot. Hamid, 
journalist with the Arab network 
Jazeera, labels American reporters 
“stenographers,” and Briar grows in- 
creasingly self-righteous. “Today the 
more people are exposed the me- 
dia,” she declares, “the they 
know.” 

Corthron’s 
dramatization the relationship be- 
tween class status and military 
vice. But her glorification 


POSSIBLE MAKE GOOD DRAMA 
OUT BAD JOURNALISM 


sion’s obsessive navel-gazing. But 
despite its lack authenticity, not 
mention its didacticism, Moot the 
Messenger appears have touched 
nerve: The play received stand- 
ing ovation from opening-night 
audience that evidently appreciated 
Corthron’s blunt critique both the 
Iraq war and the media’s response. 

Corthron, whose works deal fre- 
quently with the fallout violence, 
aspires wed leftist politics with 
epic sweep. The 
tion employed twelve actors play 
sixteen parts, and moved back and 
television newsroom, hotel lobby 
Baghdad, and Abu Ghraib. 

But director Marion McClinton 
Corthron’s leaden dramaturgy. 
lieu dialogue, the playwright of- 
fers declamatory monologues, with 
prejudice, McCarthyism, Florida vot- 
ing irregularities, Vietnam, Iraq, the 
power images, and media self- 
censorship. Corthron’s 
prodigious, but undigested. the 
middle job interview, for ex- 
ample, Briar starts (improbably) lec- 
turing her future boss, Harmon, 
the findings recent Pew surveys 
about declining trust the media, 
then praises BBC News for show- 
ing pictures civilian casualties 
the bombing Afghanistan. Har- 
mon responds with non sequitur 
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tative Golden Age tough, blue- 
collar reporting seems 
best. older black female journal- 
ist named Vaughn says: “Maybe that’s 
why journalism was better those 
days, journalists not afraid 
the hard questions. That confronta- 
tion comes more natural some- 
one spent eleventh grade en- 
gaging neighborhood turf brawls 
rather than prep courses for the 
SATs.” But those brawling journalists 
were nearly all white and male, and 
Vaughn would likely never have 
found employment alongside them. 
And let’s not forget that Bob Wood- 
ward, challenged the 
Nixon White House, happened 
Yale. The Ivy League 
tellectual brawlers, which may 
what the profession most needs. 
Tracey Scott Wilson, Thomas Gib- 
bons, and others have 
cently that it’s possible make 
good drama out bad journalism. 
But verisimilitude important 
requirement, and outsiders have 
struggle achieve it. Corthron and 
Moore both 
anthropologists, observers cul- 
ture they don’t entirely understand. 
noteworthy and bit fright- 
ening that however shrill their ar- 
guments, 
tening. 


people seem lis- 


Julia Klein cultural reporter 


and critic Philadelphia. 
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BREAKING THROUGH THE BARRIER 


Torture Victim Asks Tortured Again Television 


Matter Opinion, published this month 
Farrar, Straus and Giroux, Victor Navasky reflects 
lifetime magazine journalism. Or, more 
specifically (with one brief detour The New York 
Times) career devoted magazines opin- 
ion, those small and often struggling creatures that, 
firmly believes, have impact far greater than 
their circulation size and earnings might indicate. 
Navasky became editor The Nation 1978, 
when the venerable liberal bastion was 113 years 


spring 1981, when had 

been The Nation for three 
years, saw the publication Jacobo 
Timerman’s powerful memoir Pris- 
oner Without Name, Cell Without 
Number. The Argentine journalist 
Timerman had been “disappeared,” 
imprisoned, and tortured during the 
1970s the military junta Buenos 
Aires, and his memoir vividly 
evoked that experience. Although 
some members the organized 
Jewish community took exception 
his argument that the mass “disap- 
pearances” were tinged with anti- 
Semitism, and his book (with 
huge assist from his human-rights- 
activist publisher, Random House’s 
Robert Bernstein) were widely cele- 
brated. 

thought should expand 
the underlying meaning his story 
for The Nation, and was looking 
forward meeting him one 
evening small dinner party 
his honor. Then opened New 
York Times and there the op-ed 
page was article CBS televi- 
sion producer headlined “Torture? 
TV?” the producer CBS 
Reports, Eric Salzman, claimed 
that when met with Timerman 
ask what wanted discuss 


old and its circulation was 22,000. 1995 
became its publisher, and today its circulation 
184,296. Navasky also serves financial and 
editorial adviser this magazine, and the Dela- 
corte Professor Journalism Columbia. Matter 
Opinion roams through the journalism land- 
scape and the people met through his magazine 
years, including, this excerpt, writer from 
Argentina who had been tortured there, and who 
wanted the world know about it. 


his program, Timerman told him 
forget about the questions: want- 
tortured. 


Mr. Timerman looks me, say 
will anything for program that 
will generate controversy 
large rating? stare and listen for 
clues see the man mad. 


“It not very difficult,” con- 
tinues. will not die, don’t worry. 
you know how done? The 
subject tied down and his body 
wet with water. Electrodes are 
applied. The apparatus allows 
more less energy pass.” 
moves his thumb and forefinger 
twisting dial “So, the body 
twitches and jumps. The subject 
howls his flesh burned 
may die. But controllable, you 
see. doctor would make sure 
die. There can problem 
shock the heart.” rubs his 
chest, making small circle. “But 
can massaged. There can 
problem exploding something 
but have survived. would sur- 
vive. half hour over. Can 
you arrange this?” 


Salzman wrote that was struck 
silent Timerman went say 
that there were excellent torture 
doctors abundance Argenti- 
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NEW from 
Investigative Reporters 
and Editors, Inc. 


Learn step step how 
map data for daily news 
stories and larger projects. 
includes story examples 
every section and 
practice data, allowing you 
follow along with lessons 
the book. 


Produced cooperation with Society 
Environmental Journalists 

gives 
overview useful resources 
for local investigations into 
environmental pollution. 
shows how get the heart 
investigation quickly 
and filled with examples 
and references stories, 
tipsheets and other resources 
available from IRE and 
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na, Salvador, Iran, Cuba, Brazil, the 
Soviet Union. 

“If you volunteer tortured,” Salz- 
man told him, “you will trivialize the evil 
torture. People will call publicity 
stunt.” 

The interview went sched- 
uled, and there was torture. 

that night met Timerman the 
home liberal labor lawyer. were 
introduced, and asked him, the 
story the op-ed story? 

his heavily accented English, 
told me, “They want twenty min- 
utes explain what I’ve already written 
hundreds pages. How you 
explain the American people what 
torture twenty minutes? said you 
Torture television.” 

dinner the toasts were plentiful 
and much wine was consumed while 
Timerman explained that the 
Argentine government said couldn’t 
account for the thousands people 
who were disappeared, and the State 
Department had lists thousands 
names but declined release them. 

After dinner and after after-dinner 
drinks, was leaving, Timerman put 
his arm around shoulder and said, 
“So tell me, Veektor, what terrible 

Salzman hadn’t been able figure 
out whether not Timerman was seri- 
ous, and some level neither could 
But his point was profoundly serious. 
How, given the media glut, you 
break through and communicate the ter- 
rible truth? 

few years later, witnessed another 
writer facing similar conundrum (albeit 
with torture involved). Kirkpatrick 
Sale, whom had signed con- 
tributing editor The Nation specializ- 
ing radical environmental, green, spir- 
itual, and other issues (what some called 
New Age but Kirk liked think 
“cutting edge”), was explaining the Lud- 
dites, the subject his new book, 
audience Town Hall. was one 
two dozen speakers brought together 
the Utne Reader speak about alterna- 
tive perspectives the events the 
day/week/year. What entranced Kirk 
about the Luddites, who had asked what 
was their time “the machinery 
question,” was less their resistance 
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new technologies than the forceful way 
which they raised the question and 
demanded voice for those affected 
the answers. 

Kirk’s way making his point 
Town Hall was end his brief talk 
picking with advance warning 
sledgehammer and smashing 
computer screen, scattering shards 
glass, wires, and other technological 
paraphernalia all over the stage. Word 
his action spread, and some months 
later, when reporter from Wired maga- 
zine asked him about it, said: 


was astonishing how good made 
was stage New York’s Town Hall 
with audience 1,500 people. 
was behind lectern, and front 
the lectern was this computer. And 
gave very short, minute-and-a-half 
description what was wrong with 
the technosphere, and how was 
destroying the biosphere. And then 
walked over and got this very power- 
ful sledgehammer and smashed the 
screen with one blow and smashed the 
keyboard with another blow. felt 
wonderful. The sound made, the 
spewing the undoubtedly poisonous 
insides into the spotlight, the dust that 
hung the air some the audi- 
ence applauded. bowed and returned 
chair. 


What had accomplished? “It was 
statement. other forums attempt 
discuss the importance understanding 
new technologies and what they are 
doing us. But that moment, when 
had only four minutes talk, thought 
this was statement better than anything 
else could possibly say.” 

And indeed, how can one break 
through the mass-media fog, the mias- 
platitudes, clichés, stereotypes, 
and untested assumptions that the 
increasingly conglomerated 
cations combines share? This the 
question that bedevils all small maga- 
zines and all others who challenge the 
national complacency. Those 
the opinion-journalism business are 
occupationally dedicated the propo- 
sition that can done through criti- 
cal reasoning, careful analysis, moral 
argument. But Timerman and Sale 
remind that sweet reason alone may 
not always enough. 
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Buffett (pictured above), known for such 
hits “Margaritaville” and “Cheeseburger 
Paradise,” promotes his upcoming tour. 


REUTERS OUTSOURCES PHOTO EDITING SINGAPORE, WILL ACCURACY SUFFER? 


Warren Buffett Jimmy Buffett? Not easily confused, unless worker Singapore 
trying edit and caption photos taken 6,000 miles away. And that’s what could happen 
Reuters’ management goes through with plans shift all photo editing Singapore. All pictures 
for U.S. news outlets would edited and fact-checked workers the other side the 
world. How much credibility would that rate your publication? 


The destruction jobs the U.S. bad for communities, bad for Reuters and bad for Reuters’ 
customers who expect timely and accurate coverage the news where happens. Reuters also 
shifting the jobs U.S. journalists who prepare on-line reports Canada. There already have 
been glitches business reports after Reuters shifted work India. 
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JAMES BOYLAN 


KNIGHTFALL: KNIGHT RIDDER 
AND HOW THE EROSION 
NEWSPAPER JOURNALISM 
PUTTING DEMOCRACY RISK 
Davis Merritt 

Amacom 

242 pp. $24.95 


Merritt has been identified 
recent years with the efforts 
community engagement called 
public journalism, but 
issued the publishing division 
the American Management Associa- 
tion, examines the past the 
decline the company with which 
spent four decades. Or, more 
properly, the companies, because, 
without changing employers, 
started with family-owned enter- 
prise and ultimately retired 1999 
from media corporation. spent 
the first half his career with 
Knight Newspapers, Inc., the length- 
ened shadow John Knight 
(1894-1981), who forged newspa- 
pers which the news function 
was paramount and the newspapers 
successful enough financially get 
by. Misfortune came two steps. 
1969, Knight prepared for succes- 
sion taking his company public 
without, however, employing the 
saving strategy reserving voting 
shares for family members (as had 
been the case, for example, The 
New York Times Company). Sec- 
ond, Knight Newspapers merged 
1974 with Ridder Publications, 
another family company, consid- 
erably lesser reputation. Merritt was 
sent out Wichita, reform the 
weakest link the Ridder chain, 
and did so. But the larger corpo- 
ration the profit-oriented Ridder fac- 
tion eventually took control. Bud- 
get-cutting led devastation the 
newsrooms, development symbol- 
ized the resignation principle 
Jay Harris, publisher the San 
Jose Mercury News, 2001. the 


end, Davis offers few measures 
that might help restore the Knight 
tradition, but the weight his book 
suggests that newspaper journalism, 
least practiced Knight Rid- 
der, has gone over the dam. 


BAD NEWS: THE DECLINE 

REPORTING, THE BUSINESS 
NEWS, AND THE DANGER 
ALL 

Tom Fenton 

ReganBooks 

$25.95. 262 pp. 


ike Knightfall, Tom Fenton’s 

Bad News lament for past 
era the days when foreign corre- 
spondents, stationed the capitals 
the world, counted for some- 
thing. The networks, notably Fen- 
ton’s former employer, CBS, won 
and sustained their reputations with 
foreign reporting from World War 
the end the cold war. But, 
according Fenton, politics, cul- 
ture, and the bottom line have 
stripped correspondents their old 
role and now foreign stories have 
all but vanished from the evening 
news. Fenton employs his consider- 
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able expertise point out stories, 
notably central Asia, that might 
urgent concern Americans 
but are not covered. frustrating 
search for enlightenment, inter- 
views the three major anchors (two 
them now retired) and gets the 
same orotund opacities that marked 
their broadcasts; they also decline 
tell him their salaries. has 
obligatory final chapter solutions, 
but can offer better than 
expansion network news 
hour, like Jim Lehrer’s PBS. 
with newspapers, the problem too 
massive, and too historical, for 
quick fixes. 


BAD NEWS AND GOOD 
JUDGMENT: GUIDE 
REPORTING SENSITIVE 
ISSUES SMALL-TOWN 
NEWSPAPER 

Jim Pumarlo 

Marion Street Press 

118 pp. $18.95 paper 


Pumarlo, former editor the 

Red Wing (Minnesota) Republi- 
can Eagle, reflects journalism 
its most intimate, when the news- 
paper staff and the people covers 
know each other members 
the same community. Pumarlo runs 
through the roster hard-to-han- 
dle stories suicides, sexual 
abuse, school suspensions, fatal- 
accident photos, covering business 
and advertisers, and more. His 
basic advice the same throughout 
set consistent policies, and 
explain them. Talk people; tell 
them what you need and 
why. And not afraid take 
the blame. writes: “The worst 
mistake editor can make 
act like God.” 


James Boylan the founding editor 
and professor emeritus jour- 
nalism and the University 
Massachusetts-Amberst. 
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Wake-Up Call 


THOMAS PEELE 


hen the caller started telling how 
her bosses had ruined her life, looked 
longingly across the cubicle the 
computer where had been crunching 
data when the phone rang; 
could just get her off the line. 
She started crying. 
The call came after had 
written three-day series 
about dysfunctional discipli- 
nary scheme used punish 
wayward public employees 


calls from state workers, 
telling that their superiors 
had manipulated the system 
against them. 


This one began saying she 


was being persecuted higher- 
ups for minor transgressions 
never did learn what they were 
while she had proof that some employees were run- 
ning private businesses state time. 

Her sobbing worsened. 

Then: don’t want keep living. should just kill 
myself. too much pain.” 

sat up. 

“No, please, don’t say that.” didn’t even know her 
name, let alone what do. 

did know this: twenty months earlier 
prison captain shot himself. had followed orders 
and failed stop brewing riot, one which twen- 
ty-four inmates were injured and guard was perma- 
nently disabled. “My job has killed me,” his suicide 
note said. 

“What’s your name?” 

“Sue.” (Not her real name). 

“Sue, you talk that way.” sounded banal. 
Pain and despair poured from her. This was real. 
cupped hand over the phone and told colleague 
what was going on. She Googled suicide hotlines. 

This presented dilemma. Sue called re- 
porter provide information. cailed hotline, the 
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England’s Beachy Head claims 
the suicide capital the world. 


police would get involved. She phones newspaper, 
send the cops. Would that betrayai confi- 
dence? 
‘What did you say your job was again, Sue?” She 
took breath between sobs 
and told me. 
For another twenty minutes 
kept asking questions. Final- 
she gave her phone 
number, and promised not 
anything and call back 
she cope. hung 
up. hand was slippery 
with sweat. Now what? 
quickly ran some search- 
her name and phone 
number. Nothing. Would the 


police take this seriously? 


talked editors and 
decided phone coun- 
selor, who told she could- 
n't call Sue the police. But she urged to. The 
advice the American Association Suicidology 
take suicide threats seriously. “You talk and calm 
the person down, nonjudgmental, and move them 
toward accepting help,” Lanny Berman, the associa- 
tion’s executive director, told me. Intervention? “You 
use common sense.” 

Journalists are trained remain detached. But 
trusted more than twenty years reporting instincts 
about what heard Sue’s voice. gave the police 
all had: her name and phone number. 

called her few days and was relieved when 
she answered the phone. Before could ask the 
police had come, she said she understood why did 
what did. 

Cops pounding her door had shocked her. Sue 
went psychologist. “It was real wake-up call,” 
she said. 


Really. 


Thomas Peele investigative reporter for The Contra 


Costa Times. 
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Martin plans visit 
war-torn Sudan 


Globe and Mail (Canada) 11/3/04 


NEW YORK Former President Bill 
Clinton dergoes successful surgery 
remove scar tissue and fluid from his left 
lung. The operation took almost four years, 
but doctors called low-risk procedure. 
The Arizona Republic 3/13/05 


Death doesn’t 
deter students 
from drinking 


Reuters 4/11/05 


Jackson Begged Sleep with Mother 


Lighters Educator fears schools will focus 
list obj ects much letter-writing, phonics 
that cann fly The Palm Beach Post 3/28/05 


Atlanta Journal-Constitution 3/1/05 


emigrating the United States. struggles with Montana teens 


The (Springfield, Mass.) Republican 8/26/04 Johnson City (Tenn.) Press 2/15/05 


Warhol died 1987 before marrying and Fonda shares story sical 


Suburban News (Union County, N.J.) 5/12/04 


Bush’s job performance and 

percent disapprove. 
The (Syracuse, N.Y.) Post-Standard 3/13/05 


The Lawton (Okla.) Constitution 11/26/04 


After months the lamb, dog comes home 


The Daily Oakland (Mich.) Press 2/9/05 
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THE NEWSPAPER GUILD-CWA 
PROUDLY CELEBRATES THIS GUILD RECIPIENTS 
OUR GREATEST HONOR, 


THE PULITZER PRIZE 


Gareth Cook The Boston Globe 


EXPLANATORY REPORTING For reporting “with clarity 
and humanity” the “complex scientific and ethical dimensions 


stem cell 


Deanne Fitzmaurice San Francisco Chronicle 


FEATURE PHOTOGRAPHY For her photo essay Oakland 
hospital's efforts heal Iraqi boy nearly killed explosion 


Connie Schultz The Plain Dealer 


COMMENTARY For her “pungent” columns behalf 
the underprivileged 


Press 


BREAKING NEWS PHOTOGRAPHY For its “stunning series 
photographs bloody year-long combat inside Iraqi 


also congratulate Guild-represented workers the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corp. and winners 
highest honor, the Peabody Award for 2004. 


For bringing bonor our profession 
and our union, thank you. 
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